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Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as second-class matter. 


Trms, $2.00 a Year. Office, 920 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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BAKING POWDERS 


PROF. HORSFORD 


tissues. 
These Baking Powders have received the indorsement of the prominent Physicians of this and 


other countries. 


BARON LIEBIG, 


of Prof. Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, and are healthfal and nutritious because they restore 
to the flour the phosphates that were lost with the bran in mec gh of bolting. 


The deficiency of the phosphates is a frequent source 0 
important nutritive principle, but also an indispensable element in the construction of all the bodily 


ill health, and they are not only an 


the world-renowned German Chemist, said : 
“Tt is certain that the nutritive value of the flour will be increased ten per cent. by. your inven- 


tion.” 
The late Dr. Samuen Jackson, Professor of the Institutes of Medicine 


Pennsylvania, said: 
“Your preparation, while it makes a light, sweet, palatable bread, restores to it the phosphate of 


lime which had been separated from the flour, and thus adapts it as an aliment for the maintenance 
of a healthy state of the organization.’ 


The “Hoksrorp ALMANAC AND Cook Book” sent free on application to the manufacturers, 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 


Providence, R. I 


in the University of 










The most Fashionable Dress 
Material of the day. 


At the late Amsterdam (Holland) 


it is the only Velveteen recommended and al 


indorsed by such authorities as the following, 
to whom we refer the ladies} 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
DEMOREST'S ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL. 
PETERSON'S MAGAZINE. 
FRANK LESLIE'S LADIES’ JOURNAL. 
ANDREW'S AMERICAN QUEEN. 

LA FEMME DU FOYER (PARIS). 
L’ AQUARELLE MODE (PARIS). 
MYRA’S JOURNAL (LONDON). 
THE QUEEN (LONDON). 

LE FOLLET (LONDON). 
JOURNAL DES DEMOISELLES (PARIS). 
LA FIGURINE (PARIS). 


The 
BROCHE is the only WOVEN 
Velveteen Broché in the market. & 








& ” Harper's RE rT ot i LYONS FACE 
bythe Noupariel Velvet FAST PILE 
nd Be ed = ea votea CUARANTEED. 
e 





—, @f the most expensive si. 


nd) International Exhibition was awarded the oale 
gold medal given for highest degree of excellence. 





Is endorsed and Sold by such leading 
firms as: 


LORD & TAYLOR, New York. 
LE BOUTILLIER BROS.. New Yorks 

R. H. WHITE & CO. Boston. 

JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston. 

C. F. HOVEY & CO., Boston. 

SHEPARD NORWILL & CO., Boston. 
STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, Philadelphia. 
LE BOUTILLIER & SIMPSON, Cincinnati. 
JOHN SHILLITO CO., Cincinnati. 
SCHLESINGER & MAYER, Chicago. 
PARORIGE & CO., Cleveland. 

E. 1. BALDWIN, HATCH & CO., Cleveland. 
B. WUGENT & BRO., St. Louis. 

The SCRUGGS, VANDERVORT & BARNEY DRY 











POR GIRLS, 


Made of Nonpareil Velveteen 


with Velveteen Gattere 
to match. 


CAUTION. —None of these Pes are genuine unless stamped 


every second yard. Be carefu 


to see that the word WOVEN is stamped on the Broche Velveteens. 


GOODS CO., St. Louis. 


m@#¥_—————-@ ADAM MELDRUM & ANDERSON, Buffalo, N.Y. 
The Nompareil Suft (CONNOR, MOFFATT & CO., San Francisco. 


And hundreds of others in all parte of the country. 


with the name and trade-mark on the back of 
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FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 1883: | 


Prepared expressly for ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE, by THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING OO, [Limited]. 








Figure No. 1.—CHILD’S COSFUME. 
Fieure No. 1.—This consists of Child's costume 


|| No. 8845. ‘The pattern is in 5 sizes for children 
|| from 2 to 6 years of age, and is at onde simple and 
|| stylish in construction. To make thé costume of 
j}one material for a child of 6 years, will require 4 
|; yards 22 inches wide. Of 48-inch-vide goods, 
|2 yards will suffice. Price of patterB, 25 cents, 


CHILD’S 
COSTU ME. 

No. 8845. 
—aAt figure 
No. 1, else- 
where on 
this page, 
unother il- 
lustration of 
this gar- 
ment may 
be seen. The 
pattern is in 
5 sizes for 
children 
from 2 to 6 


8845 
years ef Back View. 
age. To 
make the costume for a child of 6 years, will re- 


quire 4 yards of material 22 inches wide, or 2 
yards 48 inches wide. Price of pattern, 25 cents. 


8845 


Front View. 
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Figure No. 2.—CHILD'S CLOAK. 
Figure No. 2.—This consists of Child’s cloak | 
No, 8857. The pattern is in 5 sizes for children | 
from 2 to 6 years of ge, and is here developed :n | 
plain camei’s-hair and lace. To make the cloak for 
a child of 6 years, needs 44 yards of material 22 || 
inches wide, or 38 yards 27 inches wide, or 1] 
yard 48 inches wide. Price of pattern, 20 cents. | 


CHILD’S 

DRESS. 

No, 8855, 
—The dain- 
ty little 


OOey 


Pn 5 


cashmere 
and trimmed 
with lace. 


or Vas 
ee 


8855 
Front View. ais up in Back View. 


any fashionable dress goods. For a child of 6 
years, it needs 3 yards of goods 22 inches wide, or 
1 yard 48 inches wide. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 
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| and 24 yards of the second, and § yard of the third, each 48 inches wide. Price of patvern, 35 cents. || 
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8828 





Front View Back View, 
GIRLS’ COSTUME, ™ 
No, 8828,—This pattern is in 8 sizes for 
girls from 5 to 12 years of age. For a girl 
of 8 years, it needs 3 yards of one material 
and 1 yard of another 22 inches wide, or 
1@ yard of the one and 4 yard of the other 
48 mches wide; with 1 yard of lining fabric, 


; d ard of contrasting goods, cach 22 
8837 and § ya ( ge Rt oa 8837 


inches wide, Price of pattern, 30 cents 








Front View. MISSES’ STREET COSTUME. Back View, 
No, 8887.—Plain silk was chosen for the construction of this garment, and bands of plush com- 
prise the decorations, The pattern is in 8 sizes for misses from 8 to 15 years of age, and is stylish for 
velveta, plushes, cloths, ete , with any pleasing method of decoration, For a miss of 12 years, it 
requires 7$ yards of material 22 inches wide, or 3 yards 48 inches wide. Price of pattern, 35 cents 


8847 8847 
Front View. Back View, 
CHILD'S COAT. 

No. 8847.—This pattern is in 6 
sizes for children from 2 to 6 
years of age, To make the gar- 
ment for a child of 6 yeurs, will 
require 34 yards of material 22 
inches wide, or 1§ yard 48 inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 































LADIES’ WALKING SKIRT. 

8826 No, 8826.—This pattern is in 9 8826 
Right Side-Front View. sizes for ladies from 20 to 36 in- . ‘on 

ches, waist mfeasure, and is here Taft Side- Back View, 

leveloped in a combination of three fabrics. For a lady of medium size, it needs 44 yards of one mate- || 
rial and 3% yards of another, and $ yard of a third, each 22 inches wide, or 2} yarda of the first 
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S82 882 
Front Vieu Back View. Front View, Back View. 
MISSES’ BASQUE, MISSES’ JACKET. 


No. 8838,—This stylishly designed pattern is in No, 8820.—This jaunty pattern is in 8 sizes for | 
| 





|| 8 sizes for misses from 8 to 15 years of age. To misses from 8 to 15 years of age. To make the 
}make the garment for a miss of 12 years, will garment for a miss of 12 years, will require 5 | 
| require 3 yards of material 22 inches wide, or 1¢ yards of material 22 inches wide, or 1§ yard of 
yard 48 inches wide. Price of pattern, 25 cents, goods 48 inches wide. Prico of pattern, 30 centa 


























LADIES’ DRESS BASQUE. 

No. 8817.—This pattern is 
in 13 sizes for ladies from 
28 to 46 inches, bust-meagsure, 
For a lady of medium sige, 
it’ will require 34 yards of 
one material and 1} yard 
of another 22 inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 30 cents, 


LADIES’ COSTUME. 
No. 8859.—-This pattern is 
fn 13 sizes for ladies from 28 
to 46 inches, bust measure, 
and is here used for plain suit 
goods, the edges of the drape- 
ry and basque being finished 
with wunder-facings. Any S o¥ \ 
8859 dress material will mike up = 
nicely in this way, and any 
Front View. pretty garniture may be adopt- oragil 
ed. To make the costume for a lady of medium size, requires 18} adheres 
yards of goods 22 inches wide, or 84 yards 48 inches wide, or 7} yards 54 inches wide. Price, 40 cents. 


























8639 


Back View. 


GIRLS’ STREET 
COSTUME, 

No. 8839,—The 
pattern to this stylish 
costume is in 7 sizes 
for girls from 3 to 9 
years of age, and may 
be developed in one 
or two materials, as 
muy be preferred. To 
make the costume for 
a girl of 8 years, will 
require 5§ yards of 
material 22 inches 
wide, or 2¢ yards 48 
inches wide. Price of 
pattern, 25 cents. 
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Fieure No. 6.—GIRLS’ ULSTER. 

Fieurs No. 6.—This consists of Girls’ Ulster No, 8829 
The pattern is in 10 sizes for girls from 3 to 12 years of 
age. Fora girl of 8 years, it requires 34 yards of goods 
22 inches wide, together with 4 yard of silk 20 inches 
wide for hood lining. Price of pattern, 25 cents 


BOYS’ DOUBLE- 
BREASTED 
SACK OVERCOAT. 

No. 8862.—This 
pattern is in 8 sizes 
for boys from 3 to 10 
yeurs of age. It is 
stylishly shaped to 
the figure, and may 
be developed in any 
overcoating mater- 
jal in vogue. In 
constructing the gar- 
ment for a boy of 7 
years, 24 yards of ma- 

terial 27 inches wide 
8862 will suffice. Price 8862 


Front View. of pattern, 25 cents, Back View. 


t@ The Publishers of the HOME MAGAZINZ will supply! 
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Front View. 





8840 


Back View. 


GIRLS’ COSTUME. | 
No. 8840.—The pat 
tern to this charming 
ly designed costume 
is in 7 sizes for girls 
from 3 to 9 years of || 
age, and is a tasteful | 
little fashion foreither | 
single or combined || 
materials, To make || 
the garment for a gir! | 
of 8 years, will require | 
4} yards of material | 
22 inches wide, or 2+ || 
yards of is 48) 
inches wide, Price || 
of pattern, 25 cents. | 


| 











any of the foregoing Patterns post-paid, on receipt of price. «3 
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ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER. 


FRONTISPIECE :—-Avenue of Palms at Rio de Janeiro. 
Deer (Iilustrated),....... Mess % 
SLEEPING ‘ pia ee 
FALLING LEAVES | (Illustrated), 
A Snort Gosere aBouT WRITERS, 
In CAMP, se ke ew . 
Earcy IMPRESSIONS, . . 
“ Brrps oF THE WILD Woop” (Illustrated), . 
EMANUEL SWEDENBORG (Illustrated), 
Tue ORCHARD Bars, baa 
GRANDMOTHER'S WAITING (Illustrated), 
EayptiaAn FuneraLt WREATHS (Illustrated ), 
SonNETS TO THE SEASONS, . ge Wee 
HLAMMERS AND HAMMERED, ‘ ate 
Tue AVENUE OF Patmos At Rio DE ¥ ANEIRO, . 
Turpre (Illustrated), . SP ae aE eS 
For Love’s SAKE, ‘ ‘ 
Tus Lirrte Tary Cov.p Do, : 
Wuatcan I Carry Across THR DARK Riv ER? 
But A Paristine. Chapters i, ii, isi, iv. 
A Lire For A LIrg, ie. Wy. aera. 6 
Tus Rancnw in SUMMER, 
CHARACTER SKETCHES: 
The Farmin’ Club, 
Tue Home Crracie: 
Tired Hearts, . 
A Little Money, 
Shirking, 
Something Worth Hevies, . 
Breezes from the Badger State, 
MotHers’ DEPARTMENT: 
The Training of Children, . 
Youne Lapiss’ DEPARTMENT: 
A Letter from Lauretta, 
EVENINGS WITH THE POETS: 
The Reign of Autumn, 
Only Friends, 
Reasonable Service, ‘ 
Indian Summer, 
Tae TeMPERANCE CAUSE: 
Inebriety Provoked by the Church Sacrament, . 
HovuskKEEPERS’ DEPARTMENT: 
Dust, os tise 4 
Recipes, . 
Art at Homeg,. . 
Fancy NEEDLEWORK (Tilustrated), . 
FasHion DEPARTMENT: 
Fashion Notes, ee ae 
PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT, vier: 
PURCHASING AND SuPPLY DEPARTMENT: 
er to Correspondents, ....-.-+. 
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BRAINSNERVE FOOD. VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


Composed of the Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat Germ. 


It gives Vitality to the Insuffictent Bodily or Mental Growth of Children; feeds the Brain 
and Nerves; prevents Firetfulness; Gives Quiet, Rest, and Sleep. An Ill-fed Brain learns neo 


Lessons, and is excusable if Peevish. Restless Infants are cured in a few days. 
for Nervousness and Debility. Physicians have prescribed 600,000 packages. 


F. CROSBY CO., 664 & 666 SIXTH AVE., N. ¥. 
1 


Druggtsts, or by mail, $1.00. 


It is a cure 
Fr stle by 
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ARTHUR’S 
ILLUSTRATED HOME MAGAZINE, 





a" is gratifying to know that our efforts to give the public a thoroughly pure, useful, and yet highly 
*) attractive magazine, designed especially for home-reading and culture, is meeting with so much 
fayor and that the circle of its readers is constantly widening. 
gi? Established over thirty years ago by T.S. Arthur, who still remains its editor, “Tae Home: 
® MAGAZINE” has been during all that period a welcome visitor in thousands of American homes, 
and to-day has a stronger hold upon the people thanever. Younger and fresher talent unite with the 
editor’s maturer judgment in keeping the magazine always up to the advancing tastes and the home and 
social culture of the times. Its increasing popularity is seen in its steadily growing subscription list, 
which is larger, with a single exccption, than that of any literary monthly in Philadelphia, 

ATTRACTIVE FEATURES: As an inexpensive magazine of high character it has no 
rival. 

No effort will be spared in making the numbers for the coming year the most attractive and beautiful 
that have ever been issued. 

The illustrations will compare favorably with those of any magazine published. 

Our aim is to make the “ Home” not only a welcome visitor, but one almost indispensable to every 
intelligent, progressive, and cultivated household in the land. 

GENERAL LITERATURE: whiic the merely sengationa! is carefully avoided, the seria! 
and shorter stories which appear in the HomE MAGAZINE are distingufshed for that interest, pathos, and 
fine sentiment which give to fiction so powerful a hold upon the imagination 

Its pages also contain finely illustrated articles on a great variety of subjects—Natural History, 
Travel, Science, Art, Biography, Curious and Notable Things, etc., thus offering the reader in an attractive 
form information on a large number of interesting matters. 

HOME DEPARTMENTS. —In addition to the General Literary Department of the Maga- 
zine many pages are devoted to home and household affairs, These are “The Home Circle,” “The 
Mothers’ Department,” “ Religious Reading,” “ Art at Home,” “Health Department,” “Fancy Needle- 
work,’ “Temperance Department,” “ Boys’ and Girls’ Treasury,” “ Fashion Notes,” “ Hints to House- 
keepers,” etc., etc. 

ART AT HOME.—1In this department considerable space is given to the subjects of home 
decoration and art needlework. It is under the care of a person in full sympathy with the new develop 
ments in art culture which are doing so much to render our homes beautiful, and to furnish light and 
agreeable employment for hands which might else lie idle. 

A SAFE MAGAZINE.—tThe pages of the Home MAGAZINE are kept absolutely free from 
everything that can deprave the taste or lower the moral sentiment. It is, therefore, a pure and safe 







magazine. 

A MAGAZINE FOR THE PEOPLE.—tt is in complete sympathy with that truly 
American home-life which rests on virtue, economy, temperance, and neighborly good-will. It aims to 
promote happiness in the family through the cultivation of a spirit of kindness, service, and self-forget- 
falness in every member of the household. 

A FIELD PECULIARLY ITS OWN.—our magazine is not the competitor or rival of 
ahy other magazine. It seeks to occupy a field peculiarly its own, and to work in that fleld in its own 
way, but always with the end of making wiser, better, and happier all who give it a welcome to their 
homes. 

BUTTERICK’S PATTERNS.— Every number of the Home MAGAZINE contains from 
four to eight pages of Butterick’s Ladies’ and Children’s fashion illustrations, with the prices at which 
patterns of any of the garments illustrated will be supplied. This feature of our magazine makes it of 


especial interest to ladies everywhere. 


TERMS FOR 1884. 


1 Copy, One Year, . . . : . 82.00| 4 Copies, One Year, . . . ° . $6.00 
2Copies, “ . . . . . 3.50) 8 bd es and 1 to Club-getter, 12.00 
3 “ “ . o e PS “ 5.00 } 15 . “ “ “ “ 20.00 


a&e- New subscribers for 1884 will receive, free, tee November and December numbers of this ycar. Specimen 
numbers, 10 cents. 

42~ Additions to clubs can always be made at the club rates. 

a—~ It is not required that all the members of a club be at the same post-office. 

4az- Remit by Postal Order, Postal Note, Draft, or Registered Letter. 

Sg Be yery careful, in writing, to give your post-office address, and also that of your subscribers. 


Always give Town, County, and State. 
T. S. ARTHUR & SON, 


920 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
2 
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WASHER 


SJ BA#tiy~ 
etiam 


id 


TAY, 


lowest 


ACENTS WANTE 


We will guarantee the “ LOVELL”’ WASHER to do better 

work and do it easier and in less time than any other machir> 

in the world. Warranted five years, and if it don't wash tho 
clothes 


will refund the mone;. 
in every county. 
WeCAN SHOW 
making from $75 to $150 pcr 


clean, without rubbing, we 


to those desiring anagency $2. Also the Cele- 
STONE WRINGERS at manufacturers’ 
We invite oe investigation. Send 


LOVELL WASHER CO., ERIE, PA. 








REYS 


NAR 


OM 
VETES ERMAN 


Horses, Cattle, Sheep, 

For Twenty Years Hamphreys Veterina 
Specifics have been used by Farmers, Stoc’ 
breeders, Horse BR.R., Travel’¢ Bippotrasas 

fenageries and Satan with perfect success. 

ST OF SPEC TFICa. 
A, Cures Fevers and Inflammation, M 
Fever, Spinal Meningkis, Hog C ion. Mee 
.B. y “ures Foun oder, Sparin. A. 
ures stemper, Nasa) Discharges, 
“D. Cures Bots or Grubs, Worms, - - - ie 
: Cures Cough, Heaves, Pneumonia, 5c. 
. Cures Colic or G ripes, Bellyache, be. 
. Prevents Abortion, - - +--+ - - c. 
. Cures all Urinary Dise: -e*+- FSe. 
ures Eruptive Diseases, ange, &. 5c. 
. Cures all Diseases of Digestion Ce 
eterinary Case (black walnut)w ith ¥ Vet- 
einery ——_ S pp.) 10 tiles $s. 
edicine, an jcator, - - *+ + + 
Medicator, - : eee 3 
These Veterinary Cases are re sens free bo any 
address on receipt of the price, or any order fox 
Veterinary Medic sno to the amount of $5 or more, 

Humphrey's Veterinary Manaal Gi0pp.)seus 
free by mail on receipt of price, 0 cents. 
t?-Pamphiets sent free on application. 

HU urns Y . HOMEOPATHIC ee. co. 
ulton Street, New York, 


THE CHILOREN'S FRIEND, 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine Devoted to the 
Interests of Youth of all Ages. 
Subscribers say: “ We do not know what we would do 
without THE CHILDREN’S FrienD, for it contains some- 
thing for every child, and for the mother, too.” 
Terms, $1.50 a year, in advance, 
Club rates very moderate. 
Send three 2-cent stamps for sample copy. 


M. Y. HOUGH, 
1020 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ARTHUR'S HoME MaGazixg and CHILDREN’S FRIEND 


only $2.75, 
STOPPED FREE 


Address 





Nenvert ESTORER 
nh pears fe & Reeve DISRASES. Ondy sur 
Affeetions. Fits, a epicper, mrtg 

INPALLIBL® i if ta nF as directed. No Fits after 
. Treatise and $e trial bottle free to 


ames, "Oo. an 1 oe oe 
NE,owt ‘Arch oO hil Sa ty Pa. 
Druggists. BEWARE OF IMITATING FRAUDS. 





NEW JERUSALEM AND ITS HEAVENLY 
DOCTRINES. By Emanuel Swedenborg. 116 
pages. Pocket Edition. Flexible cover. Price, 
10 cents. 

In this little treatise, which can be carried in the 
pockei and read at a sitting, Swedenborg has given a 
clear and concise statement of the fundamenta! princi- 

les and doctrines of the New Church. They could only 

given in outline in so small a compass. But the out- 
line is so distinct, that a careful reading will enable any 
candid mind to gain a true idea of the principles, scope, 

=" ernie of the new faith. 
is just what is required for a brief and comprehen- 

P.. answer to the questions so often asked, “ What does 

Swedenborg teach?” “In what do his doctrines differ 
from those of other Churches?” 


THE DOCTRINE OF LIFE FOR THE NEW 
JERUSALEM. From the Commandments of 
— Deca] By Emanuel Swedenborg. 102 

Pocket Edition. Flexible cover. Price, 
fOcen cents. 


The charge is sometimes made against the doctrines of 
the New Church that they are fanciful and dreamy, and 
a device to avoid the rigid exactions of a genuine, prac- 

tical religious life. A careful study of the “ Doctrine of 
Life™ ll correct this error, and show that they are 
eminently practical, and as comprehensive and exacting 
in their requirements as the laws of the Lord. They do 
not “break one of the least of the commandments, or 

teach men so.” They are also plein and easily compre- 
hended. A child can understand them. 
NEW JERU- 


THE DOCTRINES OF THE 

SALEM CONCERNING CHARITY. By 

Emanuel Swedenborg. 116 pages. Flexible 

cover. Price, 10 cente. 

The divine and heavenly charity, by the practice of 
which the world is to be regenerated and made new, is 
here set forth with such simple power and clear analysis 
as should leave no man in doubt how best to apply such 
ability as God has given him for the happiness and wel- 
fare of his country, his fellow-citizens, his family, and 


himself. 
SWEDENBORG. By a 


EMANUEL 
Student.” 134 pages. Pocket Edition. 


ble cover. Price, 10 cents. 

This small volume, which has been largely circulated 
in England, is designed to give such information con- 
cerning the life, intellectual culture, and spiritual endow- 
ments of Swedenborg as will enable the reader to form a 
ust conception of his fitness for the mission he claims te 

ave performed. It will be found useful jin correcting 
errorsin tothe life, character.and work of Sweden- 
—— , and in giving a true idea of the New Church and 
nes. 


HEAVEN AND HELL: Also, The World of 
Spirits. From Things Heard and Seen. By 
Emanuel Swedenborg. 410 pages. Paper 
cever. Price, 15 cents. 

Any of the above wil! be mailed on receipt of the price. 


Address .. N. CRECORY, 


New Church Book Rooms, Chestnut and 22d Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“ Bible 
Flexi- 
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HOME MAGAZINE FASHIONS. 


FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER, 1883. 


Prepared Expressly for ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE from Imported Fasbions, 


Watxine-Cos- 3 


TUME OF PLAIN AND 


Woven BrocukG 


NonPaReErL V X¥L- 
VETEENS.—The un- 
derskirt is a plain 
Nonpareil Velveteen 
with a deep band of 
woven Broché; the 
overdress deep 
apron front; back of 
the plain Nonpareil, 
looped full and high 


re pbanncanenae vesmanattnay 
een han aeR EE TERROR ENO 








on the sides; the 
basque is »lain 
round, and trimmed 
with band of woven 
broché ; tight-fitting 
sleeves with cuffs of 
woven broché; plain 
standing collar. 
This makes a very 
stylish and elegant 
costume in black, 
garnet, or dark 
green. 
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IN THE 
MARKET, 





FINEST 





WHAT LEADING FASHION JOURNALS, WHO ARE COMPETENT 
AUTHORITIES, SAY 


QONATIGOXS TVHANDY 








Fall Fashions, 


Velvets and the fine grade vel- 
veteens promise to be favorite arti- 
cles‘of wear for the coming fall 
season, The leading modistes of 
New York, the fashion authorities | 
of Paris, and those of Berlin, all 
speak of the popularity of these 
goods, and prophesy that more of 
them will be worn during the sea 
son of '83 than ever before 

The “Arcadia’’ brand, by its 
depth and richness of color, close- 
ness of pile, and its admirable dura- 
bility, comes in to claim the fore- 
most place among velveteens, It 
has the Genoa face, a feature which 
has made the Genoa velvets famous. 
Many ladies prefer these velveteens 
io velyets, inasmuch as they equal | 
the latter in appearance and cost 
In addi 


tion to this, they are much lighter 


only one-third as much. 


material and more comfortable to 
wear 
With the above items in mind, 


our lady readers may be assured of 


| 
knowing what is economical and 


fashionable for the fall, 


REMEMBER! For the protection of 
the consumer we stamp every yard 
with the opposite stamp. See you 


get it. 


vlaitings, 
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2en, brown, and 
c<irt at regular intervals, 
jacket bodice, with vest, 
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OF OUR GOODS, 





ARCADIA 


VELVETEEN 


REGISTERED) 


Godey, Sept, 1883, 


“ Of all annoyances as connected 
| with ‘La Toilette’ none is greater 
than the purchase ofsome material, 
| apparently the very thingrequired, 
jand the subsequent finding that 
appearances are deceitful and 
money, time, and trouble have all 
been wasted in the acquirement of 
an article whose beauty was tran- 
sient and durability ‘nil.’ 

“Since our first recommendation 
of‘ Arcadia Velveteen’ every pur 
chaser has reiterated the praise we 
bestowed. Many makers would 
have contented themselves with 
having thus gained public favor, 
but the great competition in vel- 
veteens, and the praiseworthy de- 
termination not to be surpassed, 
have led the manufacturers of the 
‘Arcadia Velveteens’ to be con- 
stantly seeking improvements 
which have resulted in the produc- 
tion of the ‘Genuine Woven Fast 
Pile with Genoa Face.’” 


Peterson, Sept, 1883, 


“Another season brings to us 
many of our old friends with even 
greater claims to our favor, and 
among them all none have im- 
proved the short interyal between 
the last season and this to a greater 
purpose than the ‘Arcadia Vel- 
veteen.’ For depth of beauty and 
richness of color and durability, 
the ‘Arcadia Velveteen’ is sur- 
passed by nothing of its kind. It 
is shown this season in all the 
latest and most beautiful shades 
and tints that areruling in the most 
fashionable Parisian novelties. 





With the above indorsements, it is needless for the proprietors to say anything, except to ask consumers to compar 
these goods with any other niake and decide for themselves. 





The Fast Pile “ Arcadia Velveteen” is of genuine woven fast pile, with Genoa face, and is the only 
velveteen in the market that can rightfully claim these qualities. They have stood the test of one 
season, and have continued to grow in favor from the time of their first introduction up to now. For 
ladies’ costumes they are unrivalled, having the folowing advantages over all others: First, the color 
is positive and lustrous in all shades. Second, in appearance it cannot be easily distinguished from 
Lyons silk velvet, being nruch thinner and finer in texture, and consequently less heavy than ordi- 
nary velveteen or velvets, and will outwear any other material of equal finish and dress. 


Sold at retail by all first-class dry goods stores, and to the wholesale trade only by 
SHAEN & CHRISTIE, Agents in United States, 


165 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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HARBACH ORGANINA co. 
$09 FILBERT STREET, PHILADA., 


ee ty of a Million In Stock. 
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WORLD! 
Painting, Deco- 
QOKS. OW BUILDIN falogtle, addres, 


ng three 8-cent, stam 
WM. T. COMSTOCK, 6 Astor Place, N.Y. 


$72: A WEEK, $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 
outfit free. Address True & Co., Augusta, Me, 











A CABLE DISPATCH ANXCUACES THAT THESE ORGANS 


ARB AGAIN AWARDED 


THE VERY HIGHEST HONORS 


AT Tus 


WORLO'S INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 


Now in session (1883) at 








AMSTERDAM, NETHERLANDS. 





terms, or rented. These organs have 


A NEW /LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
(40 pp. 4to) of the MASON & HAMLIN 


ORGANS, for the season of 1883-4, is ready, 


and will be sent free. It announces MANY 
NEW STYLES: and the best assortment 
of the best organs we have ever offered ; at 
lowest prices : #22 to S60Oand up. SIXTY 
STYLES from #78 to #200, for cash, easy 


taken HIGHEST AWARDS at EVERY 


ONE of the GREAT WORLD'S INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITIONS for SIXTEEN 
YEARS, no other American organs having been found equal to them at any. 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN & PIANO CO., BOSTON, 154 Tremont St.; NEW 
YORK, 46 East 14th St.: CHICAGO, 149 Wabash Avenue. 
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IF YOU WANT 


“The most popular and sat- 
.isfactory Corset as regards 
Health, Comfort and Elo- 
gance ‘of Form,” be sure 
and get 


UF Madame Foy’s Improved 


CORSET 


SKIRT SUPPORTER, 


It is particularly adapted 
to the e sent sty le of ey 
For sale by all veadin deal- 
ers. Price by mail $1.30. FOY,H RMON 
& CO.,. New Haven, Conn. 






andBilvyer Chromo Cards, no2 alike,’ with name, 


Gold 
40 ic: ~» post: paid. ¢ G. LF REED & CO., Nassaa, N.Y. 


| MOTHERS, PROTECT you YOUR BABES 


frour COLDS DS, COUGHS, 
and CROUP, by dressing 
them in the Merino Drawer: 
for Infants, They are made 
in sizes to fit children from 
three months to three years 
of age, are neat, warn, 
cheap, and conventent of 
adjustment. Attached to 
waist or undershirt by but 
tons or safety-pins, quick- 
ly removed and replaced 
when necessary, and not 
liable to become soiled. Physi 
cians recommend them 
highly. 

sold by dealers in ladies’ 
and children’s underwear 
generally. Manufactured 
by 

FLAVELL BROS,, 

__} Patented June 20th, 1882 Germantown, Pa 

















Cold Medal, Paris, (878. 
The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 332 


Sold throughout the 


JOSEPH GiLLOTT's | 
PENS. 351, 170, and his other . 





STE EL | 
9-9 New designs in Batin and 
& Gold finish, with name, 10 cts, 
We offer $100" fora pack of cards 
y any nicer work, or prettier styles. 
‘Samples free, Bagle Card Works. New Haven. Ct. 
















a ANKE AND NOT | 
SOLDii q bmakers. B ae, WEAR OUT. 


J, 8, BIRCH & OO., 38 Dey St., N. ¥. 







SILKS ror Wo cic’ 
WORK 
8 atx 
Peake for samples. Wate Silk Worker New Hoven, Cb 
Gold, Bevel Edge, or 50 Beautiful Chromo Cards, 
95 name on, 10c. 13 pks, #1.00. Sample pook 25, 
Agents wanted. Splendid premiums, T 
U. & CARD CO.,, Centerbrook, 
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. THE ANTI-STYLOCRAPH PEN 
i 1: Is not a STYLOGRAPE cr point writer, BUT A TRUE PEN. Cond fer Circular, Sold by all Stationers. 
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THOS, DE LA RUE & CO., 8 Bond St... NEW YORK. 


e ORCHESTRION * onli LL Sr RING SENT FREE 


yr ANT of tho well-known and eed Literary and 


both music and musician. ‘amily paper, The Oricket on the Hearth, wishing to 
seoure 100,000 new subscribers for the 


. No in construction : 
eOU- b elegant in design an next three months, and believing that 
" n sowerful ali who #0 subscribe will be ao de- 
For ; | fa ¢3 Good election To effect; lighted with the paper that they will 
ress, te thereafter renew their subscriptions 
rae 89 Organetics. for the year to come, now makos tho 

y ' A\\ It plays any tune— following unprecedented offer: 

: ' . dance, populsr, orsacred receipt of only Twenty- Five 
vst! . —end 6 ittle chila Come in postage stampa, wo wilt 
w epora ate it. Tho Cricket on the 
®. he is r’ thort rip of perfora- Wiican for Thise Months, and 
—— : paper resents the we oe’ reoan Elegant Heavy 

v4 i tune, Tiace the paper Holted tel Geld F Plato d Ring, switadle for tudy or 
gentleman These fee hy been manufactared expressiy to 


in the instrument, and 
turn the. handle, — our order, to be given away to rnbecribers to our paper. They are 
twill warranted genuine Rolled Gold J’late, cannot be distinguished 
Soctly. pe teeed mg many from solid gold rings, and aro guaranteed to wear well and give 
patented improvements, perfect satisfaction. Do not confound this ring with the eheap, 
, ie the most rfect | worthless washed e:tairs advertised by irresponsible parties, Re- 
musical instrument in the market. ce of Music | member this ring ‘; warranted just as represented. It is suitable 
ouly 4 cents per foot, Music can Hye sent by mail a | for lady or gentiem=n, would make a beautiful santas for either, 
any time, This is the most beautiful and acceptable present | and is worth more than double tho amount we ask for both & and 
that can be made to any one. It s-' furnish music for an @ three-months’ subscription to our paper. State size you wear 
eccasion, and any one can ay it. Price, ry according to the numbered circles bere given, Do not send 
Special price oe those eriching to act as our strings or slips of paper. You can ascertain the number of your 
A . Sent b omavene? on receipt of price. | size by Atting apgother ringover the circles, Remember, we will 
ETTS ORGAN CO., the great head- send one of these beautiful, valuable and durable rings free to 
NSTRUMEN ORGANINAS, ORGA- any one sending 25 cents for athree months’ subscription te our 
TX NAPMHONFS, RIONAB, etc. Ga aper, Tua Carceer on rvs Heaatu is a mammoth 16-pace, 
our Catalogue and prices before buying elsewhere, 57 Wash- 4-coltumn dlustrated paper, filled with charming Serial and 
ington Street, Boston, dase, | Bhort Stories, Sketches, Poems, Useful Knowledge, Puzzies, 
- Games and Stories fer the Young, Wit and Humor, and every: 

thing to amuse, entertain and 


j STEEL instruct the whole family. You 
will be delighted with it, ae weil 

PENS as with the valuable premium 

s we offer, Five subscriptions and 





five Rings will be sent for $1.00; 
therefore, by getting four of your 
friends to send with you, you 
will secure your own paper and 


 epemwae free. This great offer 
made solely to introduce our 


5 Leading Numbers : 14, 048, 130, 333, 161, St  aS 
For Sale by all Stationers. mys 3. y TET 
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() worth $107.75 i $49 
FOR ONLY 
inoludin ng Bench Book and Music. | 

To further the ENORMOUS sale’ : of Beatty’s Cabinet 
Organs during the ig Npectal and ‘ 
Winter the foltow!s A Offer y Sh all ayy ean 
is made, namely: y reader of ( “ ome 
this paper will ae ifany following at 
notice and remit it prom 7 

rether with on! Lag + . Thin 

»,O. Money Order, Re 
ter, by Check or 1, Registered Le I will 
box and deliver on board cars here 
the following de described PARLOR 
ORGAN, with Bench, Book and 
Muaio, the re; gular Catal ue Price 
. oing 107.75. I desire this Beauti- 

fol Cabinet Organ introduced wii 
out a moment's delay, and to those 
who will order this Crgan ame. imme- 
diately a further deduction of $2.00 
will be allowed, ma xing Pte My 
ment cost in all only az. 7. 
sole object is to have the 
introdneed, thereby secu ng 
your good will in your imme 70 
diate viewniey as further sales 
are sure to ollow at the 
lar catalogue price, 107. 

Be eure to clip the followt _ 
notice and mail it to me 
your order 

us notice, i 
- earged to Rs 
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lersey rom om aay 
vader of 
MAGASINE 
ogether with #49. 
~ntitles holderthere 

f to one Beatty Orgs 

. Oo, as ape bd 
Money to be prompt 
r funded, with interest at 
MH per cent.,if the o 
is not justias. represente 
after one year’guse. 
QUANTEL F. i 








: =e 
Style, No. 800. Dimensions Height, 73 ina Depth, 2tins, Length, 46 ina, 
« This beautiful PIANO PRIGHT Cabinet or Parlor Organ contains Five 


ORDER NOW 
et awee Handsomo solid Black Walnut Caso, Treble Upright llows, Steel Springs, Handles, Kollers for moving, 


Liusie Pocket, Two Knee Swells, besides Grand Organ Knee Swell. 23 Stops: 1 * ub-E « 
8 Clarabella; “] Masse Forte Solo; 5 Bourdon; 6 Saxaphoney; 7 Viol di Gamba: 8 Diapes buns 2 Detar pegsye | 
E re 3 oressione; ach Morn; 12 Harp Aolian: 13 Vox Humana; 14 Echo; 15 Dulciana; 16 clarionets i 7 atx Celeste; 


iolinssi¢ You Jabliantes 30" Pic eos 21 Orchestral Forte ® Grand @ a3 Aute 
+ tl sets Golden Tonrue Reeds, as follows : lst, Charming Baxaphone; ad Faun n aS -— Heres ta oH 
F iccolos Kocas feats? a ith, Powerful Sub-Baes 6th, Sweet Volx Celeste; 7th, Soft Celie. Beven 
Order now. Nothing 7 Brery organ on What | desire is to sell you an organ—the t qpeeke fi 
Steels pr vuis ite on pee Eve sold selig others in the same community. IF yOU Ane G ae 
rT a HR £ (RITE ME YOUR REASONS WHY. 1 WANT TO nae an YX 
hen yon onder be very particular to give name, post-office, county, Prete, freight station and rail 
of 1 derire 7 fomp | Salven instrument introduced without delay. All who order Epmodistely maaan 


Addrese santecuren, | DANTEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. _ 


+.» giv instant 
“Anakesis” yet ate’ 
infaliible a for Piles. 
Price #1 gists, or 








sent prepelaby als Sample Relieved and cured without the injury trusses inflict 
ESIS by Dr. J. A. SHERMAN’S method. Office, 251 Broad- 
ukers, Box 410 sewY ork way, We w York. His book with valuable informa- 


aa | ion fox the ruptured is mailed for lve, 


yoy of sy atoy: new and imported | 2 Extra Fine Chromos, no 2alike , name on, 1c. 12 pks. 


s, Or 50 rl0c. E.H. PARDEE, New Haven, Ct &a2 heartgold ring, $1. O.A. Brainard, Higganum,(t. 
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in addition to the well-known tallow deer, other two species 


These are the roe- 
Cervus elephas), 
(605) 
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O feature of the English landscape, says Dr. Andrew Wilson, 
in his Wild Animals and Birds, is more characteristic than 
the presence of deer in some woody glade. Associated by 

early tradition and by the folk-lore of the country with English 


S 
i. history in some of its most typical phases, the shady avenue on the 


ancestral domain possesses its deer-tenants as the most natural of 
denizens, Clustered in some quiet nook, and shaded by the dense 
foliage overhead, through which the sunlight streams here and 
there in scattered rays, the herd of deer browse unconcernedly, the 
type of all that is quiet and peaceful in existence. The fallow deer 
(Dama vulgaris) is, of course, the type-form of the deer that wander 
about these parks. The spreading palmate antlers of the male deer, 
and the light, graceful forms of the does and young, strike the ob- 
server as features of notable kind in the external anatomy of the 
deer. In addition to the well-known fallow deer, other two species 
claim attention as tenants of the British Isles. These are the roe- 
buck (Capreolus caprea), and the red deer or stag (Cervus elephas), 
VOL. Li —44. (605) 
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of which latter form the wapiti of North America | deer—or “ buck,” as it is termed—at the shoulder 
(Cervus Canadensis) is regarded as a nearly allied | is about three feet. It is a notable fact that, as 
form the young lions are marked with stripes of whic! 


The fallow deer is as pre-eminently the deer of 
the homestead as the stag is the deer of mountain 
and gle The former is never found in a wild 
state to-day, and its origin is at the best a matter 
of doubt. The dark-colored variety is said by 
Mr. Darwin, in his Animals and Plants under Do- 
mestication, to have been regarded as imported 


from Norway by James I, on account of its greater 


hardiness, The same accurate observer mentions ,phas), hunted by way of sport, is equaled by 1 


the curious fact that the females of deer, when old, 
tend to acquire horns. It has also been observed 
that the effects of a sea voyage have been to cause 
abortion of the horns in a male wapiti deer, while 


the adult has not a trace, so the young of 1 
deer are spotted, while the adults exhibit no suc! 
markings. 

The stag, or red deer, is, however,a much mor 
typical deer than the fallow deer, in the sense that 
it oceurs in a wild state and is an object of purs 
by the hunter and sportsman. In the northe; 
parts of the British Isles the red deer ( Cervus el: 
in the dexterity it demands for its successful pur 
suit, Over the continent of Europe the stag is 
likewise known. It is hunted in Hungary and 
in South Germany. In the South of Britain and 





“FOES OR FRIENDS?" —SCENE IN AN ENGLISH PARK. 


the same deer, when domesticated in Paris, ac- 
quired perfectly developed antlers. The effects of 
an altered life are thus shown to affect well-nigh 
every part of the animal organization. 

The fallow deer possesses, however, its own 
peculiarities, which seem to stamp it as a specially 
modified type of its race, The palmated horns 
have already been mentioned as a characteristic 
feature of the race, and other technical points con- 
nected with the antlers are noted as peculiar to 
the species. In summer, when the coat is fully 
developed, the color is a rich yellowish-brown, on 
which ground are developed characteristic white 
spots. The colors of both sexes are alike, and 
both males and females develop, in winter, tints 
of a more sombre brown than is seen in the sum- 
mer coat. The average height of the male fallow 


on Exmoor thie stag is still found, while here and 
there in Ireland it also occurs, 

None of the deer can well excel the red deer 
in symmetry of form and in the general interest 
attaching to its appearance. The antlers are large 
and symmetrically curved, and the head and bod) 
are proportionate in size. As the name red deer 
implies, the stag possesses a fur which is of 4 
reddish-brown hue, lapsing in winter into grayis! 
tints. Attaining its adult age at about twelv 
years, the average height is about four feet, the 
females being of smaller size. 

In their habits the deer appear to be gregarious 
, animals, although the red deer may frequently be 
met with in a solitary state. Combats between the 
males are by no means uncommon, the horns oF 
jantlers in such a case serving as very powerful 
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and effective weapons of attack. Mr. Darwin, 
speaking of the use made of the horns by deer, | 
savs that “with stags of many kinds the branches 
of the horns offer a curious case of difficulty; for 
certainly a single straight point would inflict a 
much more serious wound than several diverging 
ones, In Sir Philip Egerton’s museum there is a 
horn of the red deer (Cervus elephas) thirty inches 
in Jength, with ‘not fewer than fifteen snags or | 
branches; and“ at Maritzburg there is still pre- 
served a pair of antlers of a red deer shot in 1699 
by Frederick I, one of which bears the astonishing | 
number of thirty-three branches and the other 
twenty-seven, making altogether sixty branches, 
Richardson figures a pair of antlers of the wild 
reindeer with twenty-nine points. From the man- 
ner in which the horns are branched, and more 
especially from deer being known occasionally to 
fight together by kicking with their fore-feet, M. 
Bailly actually comes to the conclusion that their 
horns are more injurious than useful to them! | 
But this author overlooks the pitched batiles be- | 
tween rival males. As I felt much perplexed 
about the use or advantage of the branches,” con- 
tinues Mr. Darwin, “I applied to Mr. McNeill, of 
Colonsay, who has long and carefully observed 
the habits of red deer, and he informs me that he 
has never seen some of the branches brought into 
use, but that the brow antlers, from inclining 
downward, are a great protection to the forehead, 
and their points are likewise used in attack. Sir 
Philip Egerton also informs me, both as to red 
deer and fallow deer, that in fighting they sud- 
denly dash together, and, getting their horns fixed 
against each other’s bodies, a desperate struggle | 
ensues, When one is at last forced to yield and 
turn round, the victor endeavors to plunge his | 
brow antlers into his defeated foe. It thus appears | 


that the upper branches are used chiefly or ex- | 
clusively for pushing and fencing.” 

Mr. Darwin also remarks that although he re- | 
gards the horns of stags as effective weapons, he 
is inclined to think a single point would have 
been more dangerous than a branched antler. | 
Hence, Mr. Darwin is inclined to esteem the | 
branches of the antlers as in part serving an orna- 
mental purpose, 

In the winter season the red deer, like most | 
other forms of quadruped life, may be subjected | 
to privations of no ordinary kind. Enveloped in | 
the snow-drift, the deer may be imprisoned for 
days, and may ultimately perish of cold and | 
hunger. 

Regarding the wapiti deer of America, a few 
particulars will be appropriately included in the 
general remarks on the deers at large. There is 
a close likeness between the wapiti and the red | 
deer, Indeed, the former may be regarded as the | 
New World representative of the species. Occa- 
sionally, but of course erroneously, the wapiti has 


very acute senses. 


received the name of “elk.” It possesses no like 
ness or relationship, however, with that animal. 
The wapiti does not appear to be an animal of 
It certainly does not approach 
the elk in its acuteness or activity. In length the 
wapiti—which has also received the name of 
Carolina stag—may measure over seven feet, 
while its height at the shoulders is nearly five 
feet. 

Like its neighbor deers, the wapiti lives in 
herds of varying size, and each herd appears to 
be under the command of an old male, who exer 
cises the duties of a leader and guide. The leader 
is, as a rule, the first to scent danger, and the herd 
at once and implicitly follow his movements as he 
leads them toward safety. These males fight with 
great persistence and strength, as is the case with 
the red deer, already described. Instances have 
been known in which the horns of two combating 
males have become interlocked, and death from 


| starvation has ensued through the impossibility 


of either gaining its liberty, 

Like the elk itself, the wapiti is a strong swim- 
mer, and in summer will immerse itself in the 
cool water, most probably as a protective against 
the attack of the insects which seem to annoy 
great animals and small animals alike, and cause 
torment alike to the elephant and to the mouse. 
The flesh of the wapiti is regarded as a dainty by 
the hunters; its skin furnishes a leather which is 
manufactured into an immense variety of articles 
useful to the hunter, while the horns serve, as in 
the case of other deer, a variety of useful ends. 


SLEEPING. 


LEEP keeps thee from me, my beloved ; 
And though I press my lips upon thy 
brow, 
No answering thrill along thy senses steals 
To tell thee of my presence near thee now. 


Thus it may be with those, beloved, 
Who left us, hearing Death’s imperious ery ; 
They may be near us, longing to be known, 
While we, unconscious, dream not they are 
nigh, 


But thou wilt wake again, beloved ; 
Thine eyes will brighten, seeing this poor face ; 
And thou wilt deem thy slumbers were more 
sweet, 
Because I watched beside thy resting-place. 


Thus it may be with us, beloved, 
When we awaken from our last long sleep ; 
We'll greet with joyful smiles the loving ones 
For whom we now can only wait and weep. 
Mrs. E. V. Wrison. 
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H! what is the dead leaves’ 


less m, 


As they come fluttering 


down, 


Yellow and gold and crimson, 
Russet and amber and brown? 

Oh! what have they to tell us— 
These leaves so old and gra} — 

As, one by one, ’mid rain and 


sun, 


They wither and fade away ? 


They speak of a joyous spring- 


tide, 


Of summer’s golden blaze, 
Of autumn’s dying glory, 
Of winter’s icy days! 

But more than this: they whisper 
Their lives they freely give, 
For they but die, that by and by 

The new green leaves may 


live. 


FALLING LEAVES. 


AN it be that the boughs of the maple and 
beech, the oak and the chestnut trees, feel 
the earth calling to them? Does the latter 

reach upward invisible arms toward the former, 
as though she would clasp, even despoil them? 
What mysterious affinity is there between the 
brown limbs and the brown soil, whose strange 








exercise even the twofold, intervening veil of 
foliage and sod does not prevent? Certain it is 
that the giants of the forest and the pygmies of 
the copse seem alike to respond, in their turn, to 
some inevitable command, unheard save by them- 
selves, Sooner or later, one after another, they 
part with their gathered wealth, the result of 
months of wise economy. See how it falls from 
their long overburdened arms to the ample 








A SHORT GOSSIP 


bosom of their great mother, who 


it! 
To our dim, unseeing eyes, much of this wealth 


seems little else than the merest 


many leaves are so brown, so dull-hued, so marred | 
ind marked with the sure traces of damp and 


decay. Were our present sight our only guide, 


how could we know that these very broken and 


discolored leaves were really the certain token | 


that spring’s sweet flowers would bloom again 
that these were destined to give to earth, who de- 
manded them, the richness that she needed before 
she could give to us once more her best gifts ? 

We may call it wealth when we behold a falling 
cloud of gold from the maple and tulip-tree ; a 
flaming sheet of crimson from the oak and Virginia 
creeper. With feelings akin to melancholy, we 
may contemplate green leaves showering down- 
ward, scarcely touched, or, it may be, not at all, by 
uge, frost, or decay. But, in these latter cases, we 
ire apt to think that these beautiful adornments of 
our woodland princes have met with an untimely 
fate—that it is not the nature of all leaves to fall, 
is well as to unfold, in their proper season—and 
that the brown leaves and red ones alike, however 
different they may appear to the eye, have not the 
same office to perform. 

In Creation all is order. 
earth and leaves feel upon them and within them 
the stirrings of a pulse, indicating a grand neces- 
sity, and this necessity is the preparation for a 
new regeneration of all the physical world. The 
fall of every leaf, red or brown, green or gold, is 
but ene beat of this universal pulse. By and by, 
as we observe, it will cease, and leaves and earth 
ilike, the leaves 
withal, many-hued veil for the earth—leaves and 
earth alike, we say, will sleep. And we know 


really nothing further until spring’s awakening. 


At the appointed time 


forming a rich, sombre, yet, 


Ir is but a little that the wisest of us can know 


or the ablest of us can do. Modesty is becoming to 


ill, and it is the handmaiden of truth ; but neither | 


truth nor modesty requires us to fear or to shun any 
knowledge, however small, Let us rather welcome 
it gladly, only endeavoring to add to it with every 


opportunity, and to hold it simply at its real worth. 


Lire’s Crises.—The greatest crises of life steal 


on us imperceptibly, and have sometimes occurred | 
and wound us in their consequences before we | 


know. The memorable things in a man’s career 
are not always marked by some sharp convulsion. 
We are indeed but as children seated on theshore, 
watching the ripples unceasingly repeat them- 
selves, and, while the hour that parses is but as 
the hour before it, constellation after constellation 
has gone by over our heads, unheeded and unseen, 
and we awake with a start to find ourselves in a 
new day, with all our former life cut off from us 
and become as a dream. 


demands | 


rubbish—the 
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A SHORT GOSSIP ABOUT WRITERS. 


N one of Byron’s poems we find these lines: 
“s drop of ink, 
Falling like dew upon a thought, produces 
That which makes thousands, perhaps 
Millions, think.” 


love 


It is often a work of to the interested stu- 
dent of literature to trace back these drops till 

| they flow directly from the facile pen of a brilliant 

| author, to note his style of chirography, his meth- 
ods of composition, and the happy occasion that 
gave birth to some of those wonderful word-paint- 
ings which grace the mother-tongue and thrill our 
hearts with their inspiration, 

Among the famous men of our own country 
there is one who will always be remembered by 
his atrocious handwriting—Horace Greeley, the 
of Chappaqua. His manuscript was very 
Fancy, if you can, his disgust when the 


sage 
illegible. 
printer gave forth to the world, “ Washing with 
soap is wholly absurd,” instead of “ Virtue is its 
own His copy was a perfect string of 
riddles for the unfortunate compositors. One of 
his leaders on William H. Seward came forth en- 
titled “Richard the Third;”’ his “freemen in 
buckram” was turned into “three men in a back- 
room,” while “Jupiter Pluvius” 

print as “Inspector Phineas.” He 
to a brother editor in New York whuse 
writing equaled his own. The recipient of the 
note returned it by the boy-messenger, unable to 


reward,” 


appeared in 
once wrote 


a note 


|read it. Mr. Greeley, supposing it to be the reply, 

glanced it over, and could not read it himself, and 
said to the boy: “Go, take it back. What doe 
} the fool “ Yes, sir,” replied the boy, 
| ‘that’s just what he said !” 

There is a story illustrating the beauty of Rufus 
Choate’s penmanship. When living on his farm 
he desired a new fence built, and having a rough 
sketch of it drawn, he handed it to the carpenter, 
j}and hastened to catch the train. When he re- 
| turned, it was to survey in amazement the extra- 
ordinary, zigzag, crazy-looking In the 
hasty inquiry that followed, it appeared that Mr. 
Choate had furnished by mistake a note in his 


mean ?”’ 


} 
| 
| 


fence. 


own handwriting instead of the original plan. 
Hon, Thad. Stevens, the “Old Commoner,” re 
| plied by letter to a friend’s query; in vain did 
the friend 
weeks after, the letter was handed to the writer, 
who could not read it himself till reminded of the 
matter that called it forth. 
A president of one of our great railroads wrote 


endeavor to decipher its contents; 


to an old farmer requesting him to remove some 
ishedding. The man not make it out, 
guessed” it was a free pass, and used it as sach 
for a year, none of the conductors disputing his 


could 


“ 


| right. 








a 
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During the latter part of the life of the Duke 
of Wellington his writing was often illegible. A 
letter of histo a Minister in Lord Derby's Cabi- 
net has not been to this day unraveled, 

George Sand, Lamartine, and Napoleon I could 
never have shone in a spelling-school, as their 
orthographical sins were many. 

Some of the letters received by Maria Louisa 
from her illustrious spouse looked as though a 
bomb-shell had exploded over the paper. 

Many celebrated authors have been very rapid 
writers; this is the case with Sue, Dumas, and 
Lamartine. It was at Monte Cristo that Dumas 
wrote the most of his later novels. He was asked 
one day at dinner how much time he would re- 
quire to write a novel in two volumes, of four 
hundred pages, “Seventy-two hours,” was the 
reply. A wager was made, Dumas called for pen 
and paper, and, beginning at the dinner-table, he 
wrote with but a few hours of repose, until, before 
the number of hours had expired, he had finished 
one of his most interesting novels, Le Chevalier De 
Maison Rouge 

“T compose hastily,” said Burns, “ but correct 
laboriously “Holding the plow,” his brother 
Gilbert testified, “ was a favorite situation with 


Robert for poetic composition, and some of his 
best verses were produced while he was at that 
exercise,” 

Ariosto wrote one of his stanzas sixteen times 
over, while Petrarch was not satisfied with one of 
his until he had rendered it in forty-six wavs 
Newton remodeled his Chronology sixteen times, 
Gibbon wrote nine autobiographies before he was 
pleased with his work. Samuel Rogers achieved 
four harmonious lines in a day. Gray's famous 
Elegy took seven years of penwork. 

Daniel Webster, on one oceasion, presented, with 
a brief epistie, a valuable book toa literary society 
at Harvard, The note, so carelessly elegant and 
graceful, elicited many compliments, [t was din- 
covered, however, when the book was examined, 
that the donor had thoughtlessly left between its 
pages a paper on which half.a dozen different 
forms of the same note was written, 

A daughter of Cooper, the novelist, speaking of 
her father, remarked: “He always wrote two 
hours every morning—-wrote rapidly, almost al 
wave with his own hand, and seldom erased or 
amended what he had written.” 

Thackeray was an accomplished penman, A 
few weeks before his death, he was present at the 
usual Saturday dinner of the contributors to Punch 
and was challenged to give anexample of his skill, 
Thackeray produced a four-penny piece, marked 
the circle of the coin on a piece of paper, drew a 
crown in the centre, and filled the remainder of 


the space with the Lord’s Prayer, using no con 


tractions except spelling the word which “ wh.” 
Dickens was a methodical writer, but his copy 


was a terror to the printer, The original many 
seript of Owr Mutual Friend crossed the ocean 
to find its place in the library of Mr, George W 
Childs, of Philadelphia A lady, writing a « 
seription of the prized treasure, saya: “ Almost 
always writing on thick, blue notepaper, and wit! 
blue ink, Dickens has been faithful to his rule i: 
this manuscript. The firmness and closeness o( 
the writing are enough to render the most amiable 
of experienced printers temporarily insane, Ther 
is no lover of Dickens so ardent as to willing!y 
read a page through, nor would the most mer 
cenary peruse both volumes for less than their 
weight in gold.” 

Lamb was very fastidious, wrote slowly, and 
subjected every word to severe self-criticiam, aided, 
as he doubtless thought, by the fumes of the to 
bacco he smoked, 

Charlotte Bronte used to sit patiently writing 
day after da? with a lead pencil, in little paper 
hooks made by herself, which she held close to he: 
near-sighted eyes, The language was hardly ever 
changed upon the printed page. A. L. R 


IN CAMP. 


CROSS the barren waste of desert sand, 
My horse and I returning, 
Behold, upon the distant hill, the light 


Of vellow camp-tires burning. 





His muscles swell to greet the welcome goal, 
| ‘ 

My weariness is ended, 

| As swiftly o’er the thorny way we epeed, 


| 





From foes by night defended, 


There, waiting comrades greet our coming tread, 
With voices glad repeating 

A welcome to the letter: pouch that bears 
Their absent loved ones’ greeting, 


Then, guarded by the watehful sentinel, 
The firelight brightly gleaming, 
Within the chaparral and cactus dense, 
The camp ties hushed and dreaming, 
FAUSTINE 


Soc1anL Lire.—-Social life is a response to char 
lacter. The selfieh man is convinced of the selfish 
|neas of his neighbors, while the generous man 
| sees only their kindliness. The cold heart thinks 
| that humanity is barren of affection, while the 

loving spirit finds it overflowing all around him 
| Deceit is ever distrustful, while sincerity extends 
the cordial grasp of confidence, The passionate 
meet with violence and the rude with rudeness 


while the gentle and courteous rejoice in the 


gentleness and courtesy extended to them, Each 





quality has a magnetic attraction by which 1 
draws out its like in others, the bad eliciting what 
is bad, the good and pure drawing out and devel 





oping goodness and purity, 








inble 
he re 
ingrly 
mer 


the ir 
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EARLY IMPRESSIONS, 


RS, JAMESON gives among her revelations 

of childhood the following as among her 
personal experiences: 

It is a common observation that girls of lively 
talents are apt to grow pert and satirical. 1 fell 
into this danger when about ten years old, Sallies 
it the expense of certain people, ill-looking or ill 
dressed, or ridiculous or foolish, had been laughed 
atand applauded in company, until, without being 
naturally malignant, I ran some risk of becoming 
xo from sheer vanity. 

The fables which appeal to our higher moral 
sympathies may sometimes do as much for us as 
the truths of science. So thought our Saviour 
when He taught the multitude in parables, 

A good clergyman who lived near us, a famous 
Persian scholar, took it into his head to teach me 
Persian (1 was then about seven years old), and | 
set to work with infinite delight and earnestness. 
All | learned was soon forgotten; but a few years 
afterward, happening to stumble on a volume of 
Sir William Jones’s workse—his Persian grammar 

it revived my Orientalism, and I began to study 
iteagerly, Among the exercises given was a Per 
sian fable or poem-—-one of those traditions of our 
Lord which are preserved in the East. The beau 
tiful apologue of “St. Peter and the Cherries,” 
which Goethe has versified or imitated, is a well- 
known example, This fable I allude to was some- 
thing similar, but I have not met with the original 
these forty years, and must give it here from 
memory, 

“ Jesus,” says the story, “arrived one evening 
at the gates of a certain citv, and He sent His dis- 
ciples forward to prepare supper, while He Him- 
self, intent on doing good, walked through the 
streets into the market-place, 

“And He saw at the corner of the market some 
people gathered together looking at an object on 
the ground; and He drew near to see what 
might be. It was a dead dog, with a halter round 
his neck, by which he appeared to have been 
dragged through the dirt; and a viler, a more 
abject, a more unclean thing, never met the eyes 
of man, 

“And those who stood by looked on with ab 
horrence, 

“*Faugh!’ said one, stopping his nos 
‘How long,’ said another, ‘shall 


‘it pol 
lutes the air.’ 
this foul beast offend our sight?” ‘Look at his 
torn hide,’ said a third: ‘one could not even cut 
a shoe out of it’ ‘And his ears,’ said a fourth, 
‘all draggled and bleeding! ‘No doubt, said a 
fifth, ‘he hath been hanged for thieving !’ 

“And Jesus heard ‘them, and looking down 
rompassionately on the dead creature, He said, 
‘Pearls are not equal to the whiteness of his 


teeth 
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“Then the people turned toward Him with 
amazement, and said among themselves, ‘Who is 
| this? this must be Jesus of Nasareth, for only He 
could find something to pity and approve even in 
a dead dog; and being ashamed, they bowed their 
| heads before Him and went each on his way.” 

I can recall, at this hour, the vivid, yet soften- 
ing and pathetic impression left on my fancy by 
this old astern story It struck me as exquisitely 
humorous as well as exquisitely beautiful, It gave 
me a pain in my conscience, for it seemed thence 

|} forward so easy and so vulgar to say satirical 
things, and so much nobler to be benign and mer 
ciful, and I took the lesson so home that I was in 
great danger of falling into the opposite extreme 
~of seeking the beautiful even in the midst of the 
| corrupt and the repulsive. Pity, a large element 
| in my vomposition, might have easily degenerated 
into weakness, threatening to subvert hatred of 
evil in trying to find excuses for it; and whether 
my mind has ever completely righted itelf I am 
not sure, 

Educators are not always aware, I think, how 
acute are the perceptions and how permanent the 
memories of children. I remember experiments 
tried upon my temper and feelings, and how I was 

| made aware of this, by their being repeated, and, 
lin some instances, spoken of, before me. Music, to 
| which 1 was early and peculiarly sensitive, was 
| sometimes made the medium of these experiments, 
Discordant sounds were not only hateful, but made 
j ine turn white and cold, and sent the blood back- 
ward to my heart; and certain tunes had a curi 
} ous effect | cannot now account for; for though, 
when heard for the first time, they had little effeet, 
they became intolerable by repetition; they turned 
up some hidden emotion within me too strong to 
be borne, It could not have been from assoviation, 
which [| believe to be a principal element in the 
emotion excited by music | was too young for 
What associations could such a baby have 


had with pleasure or with pain. Or could it be 


possible that associations with some former state 
of existence awoke up to sound? That our life 
* hath elsewhere its beginning, and cometh from 


afar,” is a belief, or, at least, an instinct, in some 


| 
| that, 
| 


i} minds, which music, and only music, seems to 
ithrill into consciousness, At this time, when I 
| was about five or six years old, Mrs. Arkwright 

| she was then Fanny Kemble—wused to come to our 
house and used to entrance me with her singing 
iT had a sort of adoration for her, such as an 
ecstatic votary might have for a Saint Cecilia, I 
trembled with pleasure when [| only heard her 
step. But her voice !—it has charmed hundreds 
since; whom has it ever moved to a more genuine 
passion of delight than the little child that erept 
silent and tremulous to her side? And she was 
fond of me fond of singing to me, and, it must 


| be confessed, fond slso of playing these experi 











oe 
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ments on me. The music of “ Paul and Virginia” 
was then in vogue, and there was one air—a very 
simple air—in that opera which, after the first 
few bars, always made me stop my ears and rush 
out of the room. I became at last aware that this 
was sometimes done by particular desire to please 
my parents or amuse and interest others by the 
display of such vehement emotion. My infant 
conscience became perplexed between the reality 


dren by repeating before them things they say 

describing things they do. Words and actions, 
spontaneous and unconscious, become thenceforth 
artificial and conscious, 1 can speak of the injury 
done to myself, between five and eight years old 
There was some danger of my becoming a preco 
cious actress—danger of permanent mischief such 
as I have seen done to other children—but I was 
saved by the recoil of resistance and resentment 


of the feeling and the exhibition of it. People | excited in my mind, 
are not always aware of the injury done to chil-' 










Birds of the wild wood, birds of the trees, 


Oh! for your light wings, light as the breeze. 









Birds of the forest, happy and gay, 


Sweet is your music, sweet is your lay. 





Up in the morning, to the sky’s breast, 


Home in the evening, home to your nest. 





Blithe little wanderers, joyous and free, 
' Fold your light wings awhile, linger with me 


Tell of your rambles all the day long ; 


Tell of your happiness, tell it in song. 


Dipping your soft wings down in the stream, 


Making the wavelets glitter and gleam. 


O’er hill, vale, and mountain, forest and dell, 


These are your rambles; away then, farewell. 


M. Lovursa Currwoop. 
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EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 


MANUEL 
Stockholm, Sweden, on the 29th of January, | 
His 


Bishop of Skara, in West Gothland, a man who 


SWEDENBORG was born at 


1688. father was Jasper Swedberg, 
stood high in his country for learning and integ- 
Writing forty 


ears after his son was born, he says: 


rity of character. in 


his diary 
“Emanuel, my son’s name, signifies ‘God with 
is,’ a name which should constantly remind him 
the nearness of God, and of that interior, holy, 


ind “mysterious connection in which, through 


fuith, we stand with our good and gracious God. 
And, be the 


his hour, been with him, and may God be further 


blessed Lord’s name! God has, to 
vith him, until he is eternally united with Him 

His kingdom.” 

Swedenborg was liberally educated, and in his 
twenty-second year took his degree of Doctor in 
Philosophy at the University of Upsal. Then 
egan the real work of his long and _ busy life. 
Up to his fifty-sixth year he devoted himself to 
uechanical, scientific, and philosophical studies, 
vith the end of discovering the laws of nature, 

order that they might be applied to useful ser- 

Among all the men who rose to eminence in 
iny of the departments of natural science during 
‘is time,” says Hon. John Bigelow, “it would be 
flicult to name one whose labors in the different 


| departments of applied science it would be more 
| interesting or more profitable to dwell upon. * * * 
The mere titles of his scientific works (over seventy 
in number) are enough to appall the modern stu- 
| dent by the evidence they furnish of his industry 
and the range of his explorations.” 

During this period of his life, Swedenborg en 
joyed the friendship and confidence not only of 
the most distinguished and learned men of his 
country, but also that of the King of Sweden, 
Charles XII, by whom he was appointed Assessor 
of the Board of Mines, an office which he held 
After 
| the decease of Charles XII, he was elevated to be 


| with distinguished honor for many years. 


}a member of the Equestrian Order of the House 
of Nobles by Queen Ulrica Eleanor, and his name 
changed from Swedberg to Swedenborg. 

At the age of fifty-seven, Swedenborg abandoned 
his scientific pursuits, having been, as he solemnly 
declared, called by the Lord to a new and higher 
work office. that he 
spiritual and divine subjects alone. His theologi- 


and From time wrote on 
cal writings are contained in about seventy distinct 
works, the less important of which are still in 
manuscript. 

London, on the 29th of 


March, 1772, having reached the age of eighty- 


Swedenborg died in 


four vears. His faculties were clear to the last. 


|On his death-bed he was asked by Rev. Thomas 


Hartley to declare whether all that he had written 


| was strictly true, or whether any part or parts 
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were to be excepted, to which he replied, with 
some warmth : 

“T have written nothing but the truth, as you 
will have more and more confirmed to you all the 
days of your life, provided you keep close to the 
Lord, and faithfully serve Him alone by shunning 
evils as sins against Him, and diligently searching 
His Word, which, from beginning to end, bears 
incontestable witness to the truth of the doctrines 
I have delivered to the world.” 

His habits of life were very simple and his char- 
acter blameless. Senator Count Hopken, in answer 
to a letter from General Tuxen, in which inquiry 
is made in regard to Swedenborg, says: 

“T have not only known Assessor Swedenborg 
these two-and-forty years, but sometime since 
daily frequented his company. A man who, like 
me, has lived long in the world, and even in an 
extensive career of life, may have numerous oppor- 
tunities of knowing men as to their virtues and 
vices, their weakness or strength, and in conse- 
quence thereof I do not recotlect to’ have ever 
known any man of more uniformly virtuous 
character than Swedenborg. * * * He was a true 
philosopher and lived like one, * * * He was, 
without contradiction, probably the most learned 
man in my country. * * * I once represented to 
this venerable man, in rather a serious manner, 
that he would do best not to mix his beautiful 
writings with so many revelations, of which ignor- 
ance make a jest and derision. But he answered 
me that this did not depend upon himself; and 
that he was too old to sport with spiritual things, 
and too much concerned for his eternal happiness 
to give into such foolish notions, assuring me, on 
his hope of salvation, that no imagination produced 
in him his revelations, which were true.” 

In many places in his published works and pri- 
vate correspondence, Swedenborg refers, but with 
a modest brevity, to the office and mission to 
which he declared himself called, simply saying 
that he was only the human instrument by which 
the Lord, out of His great love for mankind, was 
now making new disclosures of divine truth in the 
opening of the spiritual sense of Holy Scripture, 
by which the genuine doctrine it was designed to 
teach might be fully made known. 

“ T have been called,” he says, “to a holy office 
by the Lord Himself, who most graciously mani- 
fested Himself to me, His servant, in the year 
1743, when He opened my sight to a view of the 
spiritual world, and granted me the privilege of 
conversing with spirits and angels, which I enjoy 
to this day. From that time I began to print and 
publish various arcana that have been seen by me 
or revealed to me, as respecting Heaven and hell, 
the state of man after death, the true worship of 
God, the spiritual sensg of the Word, with many 
other most important matters conducive to salva- 
tion and true wisdom.” 


In an appeal to the King for protection againg 
the persecutions of Bishop Filenius and other ¢ 
clesiastics, who had seized and suppressed some of 
his works, he says in reference to his mission : 

“T have already informed your Majesty, and 
beseech you to call to mind, that the Lord, ow 
Saviour, manifested Himself to me in a sensib), 
personal appearance; that He has commanded 
me to write what has been already done, and whiai 
1 have still to do; that He was afterward gra. 
ciously pleased to endow me with the privilege oj 
conversing with angels and spirits, and to be in 
fellowship with them. I have already declared 
this more than once to your royal Majesty in pres 
ence of all the royal family, when they were gra. 
ciously pleased to invite me to their table wit) 
five Senators and several other persons, when this 
was the only subject discoursed of during the r 
past.” 

There are two remarkable things connected 
with Swedefborg and his writings: One is th 
indifference with which both the religious and 
scientific worlds have, for more than a hundred 
years, regarded the man and his marvelous labors 
in the cause of science and religion. The other, 
and less remarkable, if the claim made by Sweden- 
borg that he was chosen by the Lord as the herald 
of a New Spiritual Dispensation be really true, is 
the silent but powerful influence which these writ- 
ings have exerted—an influence that grows mor 
and more potential every day. Says Hon. Joh 
Bigelow, in his deeply interesting introduction t 
the Compendium of Swedenborg’s works :* 

“Tt is more than a century sifce this illustrious 
Swede commenced the publicationof his theologi- 
cal writings. They were all written in the Latin 
tongue, were published at his own expense in very 
limited editions, and the earliest ones without his 
name. Most of the copies were presented by him 
to public libraries or to personal friends supposed 
to be interested in the subjects of them, No spe- 
cial effort-was made in his lifetime to attract pub- 
lie atiention to their contents. The press of the 
period seems scarcely to have known of their ex- 
istence. Quietly, but steadily, however, they have 
gained readers and their doctrines converts, until 
now his disciples may be found in every Christian 
land, his works in the language of every civilized 
people, and his doctrines more or less leavening 
the pulpit teachings of every Christian sect. This 
growth and vitality of a comparatively modern 
system of religious instruction and Biblical inter- 
pretation is in many respects without a precedent.” 

The following is a brief summary of the doc- 
trines contained in the theological writings of 
Swedenborg : 

1. That God is one in essence and person, i! 
whom is a Divine Trinity of Father, Son, and 
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Holy Spirit; and that the one only God is the 

Lord Jesus Christ. That the Father, or Jehovah, 

is the Divine in itself; the Son, the Divine 

Human in which the in-dwelling Jehovah incar- | 
nated Himself in order to come down to man in 

his evil and lost condition and save him; and the 
Holy Spirit, the Divine Truth in its proceeding | 
power from the Lord. That the Divine Trinity | 
in the Lord is the same in its order and relations 

us the finite trinity in man—the Father, Son, and 

Holy Spirit being one Lord in one person, as the | 
soul, body, and active life are one man in one 

person, 

2. That Sacred Scripture, or the Word, is Di- | 
vine Truth itself, by means of which man has | 
conjunction with the Lord. That it contains a 
spiritual sense hitherto unknown, and that it is on 
account of this sense that it is Divinely Inspired | 
and holy in every expression. That it is written | 
according to the law of correspondence between 
natural and spiritual things, every natural ex- 
pression in the Word containing within it a spir-| 
That by means of the Divine 
through | 


itual signification. 
Science of Correspondence, disclosed 
Swedenborg as a human instrument, this spiritual | 
sense can now be opened and made known to 


men. 

3. That saving faith is to believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ as the one Only God ; to do the work | 
of repentance from the heart; to shun evil as sin; 
and to live internally as well as externally in 
obedience to the Divine Commandments. 

4. That the Holy City, New Jerusalem, which 
John saw descending from God out of Heaven, | 
signifies, in the spiritual sense, a New Church, | 
which the Lord is now establishing. 

5. That the second coming of the Lord has | 
already taken place; not in a personal appearing, | 
but in an opening of the spiritual sense of the | 
Word, and thence a new and more powerful influx 
and operation of Divine Truth with men, the 
signs and effects of which are now everywhere 
visible. 

6. That man has both a natural body and a| 
spiritual body, and that at death he lays off the 
natural hody as a worn-out garment, which is 
never to be resumed, and rises into the spiritual 


world in his spiritual body. 

7. That immediately after his death man passes 
into the World of Spirits, which is between Hea- 
ven and hell. That his final Judgment then takes 
place; and that he rises into Heaven, or descends 
into hell, according to the quality of the life 
which he has made for himself in the world—into 
Heaven if the quality of his life is good ; and into 
hell, if the quality of his life is evil. 


THE mere wants of nature, even when nature is 
refined by education, are few and simple; but the 
wants of pride and self-love are insatiable. 


THE ORCHARD BARS. 





HE bars are down! the bars are down 
And what come flocking through 
But memories that smile or frown, 
In rose-leaf pink and russet brown, 
And eyes of faithful blue ? 


They take my hand, unwilling lent, 
They lead me where they will ; 

I catch the apple-blossoms’ scent, 

And loving skies above are bent, 
And bees are never still. 


I feel the south wind on my cheek, 
I hear the blue bird sing ; 

The violets in the grass I seek ; 

To me the leaves and mosses speak ; 
It is my boyhood’s spring. 


I know naught of the storms that wear 
Upon the souls of men. 
My heart is sweet, my world is fair, 
And mother-love and father-care 
Are round me once again. 


And now the shade has grown more deep 
Upon the orchard grass. 

The kindly Baldwins, half asleep, 

Stretch out their fruited boughs to sweep 
Our faces as we pass, 


They touch her face, so pure, so fair ! 
(O boughs! if you could speak !) 
Her voice makes softer still the air— 
A white rose nestles in her hair, 

A red one on her cheek ! 


Beside the bars we wait to hear 
The whippoorwill’s first cry ; 

The sunset fires burn low and clear, 

And earth grows dim and heaven draws near— 
We feel it—she and I. 


Now swift the pictures come and go— 

I see the orchard stand 
Through summer bloom and winter snow, 
With ruddy color all aglow, 

And laughter in the land; 


I see it desolate and dumb 
Through veiling mist of tears, 
When sorrow to my soul has come, 
And life, grown strange and wearisome, 
Holds out its blank, dead years, 


O loving hearts! O days of yore! 
O graves beneath the stars ! 
I can look back no more, no more— 
My eyes are dim, my heart is sore— 
I will put up the bars, 
C. W. Bronson. 
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GRANDMOTHER'S WAITING. 


y RA NDMOTHER’S face is wrinkled 
And her eyes have grown so dim 

J That she cannot read her Bible 
Nor follow through the hymn. 

And her hands are often idle, 
For knitting tires them so, 

But trer brain is always busy 
With thoughts of Heaven, I know. 





Cirandmother’s waiting, waiting, 
To hear God's summons given, 

And dreaming of her dear ones 
Gone o’er the hills to Heaven. 


It always thrills me strangely 
To think of her waiting there, 
At the gates of God's white city, 
With its sun on her silver hair, 
To meet her husband's kisses, 
And to hear him sofily say: 














“| have waited a long time, darling, 
For this happy, happy day !” 
Grandmother's waiting, waiting, 
To hear God's summons given, 
And dreaming of her dear ones 
Gone o’er the hills to Heaven, 
[ think, sometimes, as I watch her, 
That she seea them, for a smile 
Breaks over her face, as she whispers : 
“Yes, dear, in a little while.” 
Only a little more waiting 
This side of Paradise, 
And grandmother will be young again 
With her dear ones in the skies. 
Grandmother's waiting, waiting, 
To hear God’s summons given, 
And dreaming of her dear ones 
Gone o’er the hills to Heaven, 
Enen E, Rexrorp, 


Fig. |.—PART OF FUNERAL 


EGYPTIAN FUNERAL WREATHS. 


T has long been known that the ancient Egyp 
tians were accustomed to adorn their dead 
with flowers and leaves before finally closing 

the coflin; so that, to-day, the careful inquirer 
has an opportunity of studying the still well-pre- 
served funeral wreaths and plants, and so deter- 


° . . ‘ | 
mining very nearly what the old-time flora of this | 


famous country was, Recent investigations con- 


ducted by Dr, G. Sehweinfurth have given us 


some new and highly interesting information 


upon the subject, 


This writer gives us the names of a great num- | 


EGYPTIAN FUNERAL WREATHS, 


WREATH 
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willow, a variety of peach or almond, and a grain 
resembling wheat, 

| Funeral garlands were made sometimes many 
ly ards in length, and were wound around the body 
| like The 
| wreaths was quite contrary to our usual ideas of 


|the proper way of weaving floral chaplets, 
stead of employing entire flowers and sprays, as 


ribbons. manner of making thes 


| we would, the ancient Egyptians picked apart 
|separate petals and leaves and stitched them to 
gether. This will be better understood by obsery 
|} ing the accompanying illustrations, 

| Fig. 1 represents part of a funeral wreath taken 
from the tomb of Rameses II, who lived about 
1300 RB, c. 
| be quite so old, as it is said that about 1200 or 
1100 n. ce. 
been one of the Pharaohs of the Bible, caused the 


The wreath itself, however, may not 
the king of the period, who may have 


coffin and wreaths of his illustrious predecessor t 


| be renewed, At any rate, this wreath of Rameses, 


TAKEN FROM TOMB OF RAMESES IT, 


very least, more than three thousand years old, 


— which our illustration was taken, is, at the 
i 


and was probably in existence before the Israelites 
left Egypt. 
| ' . . . 

|should boast of a greater antiquity than all the 


Strange, that a few fragile flowers 
mighty monuments of modern civilization ! 

This wreath is now in the Royal Gardens at 
| Kew, England. 
colored, but, withal, so well kept that the botanist 


Of course, it is brown and dis 


lean tell the name of every plant that enters into 
it. 
by subjecting it to boiling water soon after remov 


Dr. Schweinfurth freshened it considerably 


ying it from the tomb of the illustrious dead, in 


which it had reposed 80 long. It is composed of 


ber of plants, some of which are allied to similar | the leaves of the Mimusops, or Egyptian peach- 
species known in modern times, but also some | tree, folded in two and stitched together, and serv- 
whose identity is not yet fully established, The] ing as clasps for the sepals and petals of two 


. eae . / . ‘ . . . . 
most familiar of all, perhaps, are the lotus, the| varieties of the lotus or Egyptian water-lily, the 
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whole strung on strips of the date-palm. The | 
separate leaf given in the illustration is that of the 
Egyptian peach-tree. Entire flowers of the lotus 
algo adorned the coffin, but these did not form 


part of a wreath. 


Fig. 2 is a still older wreath, one taken from | 
the tomb of Amenhotep I, who lived about 1700) 





HAMMERS AND HAMMERED. 


“ When you are a hammer, strike; when you are 





| an anvil, bear! 

| 

ROTHER RANSALAER’S boys, Fred and 
Charley, came home from the office with a 


| 
| . . . 
bit of news yesterday, which gave me this 


| 


n. G It is made in much the same manner as the | text for another talk with the young men, to 


former wreath, showing that in those days the 
fashions did not readily change, there being a 
difference of at least four hundred years in the 





Fig. 2.-—-FUNERAL WREATH FROM TOMB 


ages of the two garlands. This one is made of the 
folded leaves of a variety of willow, clasping the 
flower-heads of an Egyptian acacia, all strung to- 
gether with strips of the leaves of the date-palm. 
The separate leaf in the illustration is that of the 
willow, which, as will be seen, closely resembles 
that of our common osier, or basket-willow; and 
the flower-head is that of the acacia, H. 





SONNETS TO THE SEASONS. 
No. 23. 
NOVEMBER. 
DREARY time! O dreary, sullen time! 
When the last leaves go whirling sadly by, 
And chill winds whistle, like the mournful 
cry 
Of startled night-birds o’er some hidden crime— 
Hast aught to tell more gloomy than this rhyme? 
That thou shouldst shrill such doleful monody 
From all thy pipes, tuned e’en, methinks, more 
high 
Than olus e’er tuned in his own clime. 
Along the country road, the broid’ring weeds 
Droop their limp heads, as might in tap’stry torn 
Or brought to baser usage by dull needs, 
The well-wrought pictures of their glory shorn, 
While by the path that to the pasture leads 
Pipe the brown birds their parting notes forlorn. 
GracE ADELE PIERCE. 


As ovr intellectual food makes our minds what 
they are, coarse or refined, barbaric or cultured, 
disciplined or wild and riotous, so our spiritual 
companionship makes our spirits what they are. 


whom I have been sending many earnest thoughts 
of late. 

“ Father,” said Fred, “neighbor Cleveland has 
advertised an auction 
sale of his stock and 
tools. Is it true that 
misfortunes never come 
singly? I wonder how 
many more will fall to 
his lot before he gets 
to the bottom of the 
hill. One cannot help 
asking, ‘What’s the 
matter with him?’ for 
he’s a number one 
| man, and as fine a farmer as the State can pro- 


OF AMENHOTEP I. 


” 


| duce. 
“You are right there,” replied his father, “ but 
the quality of his manhood has never shown to 
better advantage than since misfortune played 
him false. It’s a long road that has no turn, and 
he will come out ahead of the more prosperous 
| ones in the long run.” 
“ How is that, father ?”’ asked Charley. “If he 
should ever regain his health and property, noth- 
ing will restore the eyes of his beautiful wife or 


| 


give him back his dead boys.’ 
Brother Ransalaer sat musing, quite forgetting 
to drink his tea, while we all waited expectant for 
his reply. 
| “ Boys,” said he at last, “have you not yet 
| learned that there are two forces operating with 
almost equal power in this world—doing and suj- 
fering? All must take their turn at hammering 
| and being hammered. If a man desires the fullest 
development of character, he must not only be 
| able to work and do, but he must have courage to 
| endure the strokes of the ‘great hammer, blow on 
| blow.’ Mr. Cleveland has already been a power 
| in the world; his clear intellect, his perfect equi- 
poise, his ability to lead, have been ponderous 
hammers in behalf of humanity, to knock down 
evil and to battle with all forms of publie » rong 
That hammer of his has rung out clarion tes ! 
To-day, sorrow broods over his house. Th vubles 
are turned; reverses have come. Yet, becuse he 
knows how to rule his own spirit, how to endure 








as a good soldier—to suffer as well as to do—he 
| will likely be called ont of this condition into his 
more normal one. He is a practical illustration 


| of the quaint aphorism, ‘When you are a ham- 
>” 


| mer, strike; when you are an anvil, bear, 
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“T think I should rather be a hammer, father,” 
drily remarked Charley. 

“No doubt of it, my son; but if it is 
noble to do in this world, it is often 
suffer with fortitude. 


grand and 


greater to 


plete manhood can never be attained till you have | 


experienced both.” 


I fell to musing long and late that night on | 


brother Ransalaer’s words. If this is true, quoth 


[, the sooner the lads to whom I am writing learn 


that it is only a part of life to be workers and | 


prime movers on the field, the better. There is 
young Wentworth, who graduated from the Law 
School five years since, brilliant and fascinating, 
resolute for the right and earnest for reforms, 
standing at the topmost round of popularity, 
lauded, admired, and féted ; why was his ponder- 
ous hammer struck from his hand, and he smitten 
with disease ? 

Why must study and effort, influence and use- 
fulness, and all grand ambitions be abandoned for 
a sick-room and the life of a recluse? Why, but 
that he might learn a lesson or two in another 
school. The thrice-heated furnace is in operation, 
and while the hammer strikes the anvil, “ minded 
so, into his own fair shape to beat it,” the man’s 
nature is expanding and preparing to take on 
fresh force. Why should we deplore that which 
will make him in the end more effective as one of 
the world’s great hammers ? 

My dear boys, perhaps your thoughts are bril- 
liant' with rose-colored visions of what you are 
going to do and to be. 
cess, you are bound to succeed. 

rosses, and besetments assail, gracefully consent 
to lay aside the hammer and lie on the anvil. 
Here is where the higher educational process be- 
gins. The better you bear the sooner you will be 
called to strike. Learn to rule well your own spirit, 
ind you will be “greater than hethat taketh a city.” 

The day following our chat around the tea-table 
yas brought home from the academy 
After the alarm 


But when losses, 


Charley 
with a broken leg and shoulder. 
ind agitation were over from setting the broken 
bones, and Charley, white and still, lay with 


‘losed eyes, we who were watching saw a tear 


reep beneath the lids. 

“What is it, Charley ?” said I. 
so great ?” 

“Not that, Aunt Sue, but next week is exami- 
I was to have had the honors of the clas: 


“Ts the pain 


nation, 


ind hoped to have been promoted to the collegiate | 


department. This looks like it, doesn’t it? I 


think this is being hammered in earnest,’ con-| 


tinued he, with a faint smile—and we, who knew 
is high ambition, also knew what a struggle he 


vas having. 


“ Never mind, Charley,” his father responded ; | 


“vou have made a good deal of noise, and have 
complished some work with that short hammer 


And remember, boy, a com- | 


If true to the laws of suc- | 


Now try to be content to lie on the an- 
vil awhile. Endure well, and your future will be 
‘all the more brilliant for it. The best of books 
teaches that ‘It is good for a man to bear the 


| of yours, 


yoke in his youth.’ Do you believe it, my son ?” 
“T’ll try, father,” said the boy, eye and voice 
| beaming with courage in anticipation of the time 
when he should again wield his hammer with re- 
| newed success. 

Ah! then, my lads, here’s a hand todo or bear, 
always remembering that “Heroic working is 
| great, but patient suffering may be greatest.” 
Mrs. Heven H. S. THompson. 


THE AVENUE OF PALMS AT RIO DE 
JANEIRO. 


HE only botanical garden of note in South 
America is that at Rio de Janeiro—a garden 
admirable in situation, in extent, and in the 





| beauty of its plantations, though Nature has done 
|much more for it than man. It lies about four 
| miles from the city, behind the Carcovado, and 
| sheltered between that picturesque height and the 
sea. From the public highway it is separated by 
a luxuriant and colossal hedge of shrubs and 
lianas, rich in foliage and flower. Its 
diversified by graveled walks, by trellises, and 
pleasant seats, round an ample basin. 

The great feature of this garden is, however, its 
noble avenue of gigantic palms. It has been truly 
said that no colonnade constructed by human art 
and industry approaches in dignity and splendor 
of effect this natural colonnade, in which the hand 
of the artist has had nothing more to do than to 
regulate the planting of the trees in a straight 
line. The height and regularity of the gray-tinted 
trunks of these giant palms; the ancient lines of 
insection of the leaves still remaining on the bark 
and assisting, with their color, to simulate stone ; 
the rich green capital of each elegant column ; 
the feathery tufts of ample leaves which, blending 
together, form the roof of this natural avenue— 
all unite to complete the grand effect. All is har- 
|} monious, all in perfect accord, in this masterpiece 
|of Nature. The impressive character of the scene 
is intensified by the dark shadow of the Carcovado 
| Mountain rising in the background. 

It is impossible to see the extraordinary effect 
produced by the beautiful form of the palm, with 
its tall, shapely stem and compact mass of foliage 


area is 





and not to feel that it inspired in no small degree 
the architecture of the East. The airy pillared 
avenues of Oriental mosques and palaces, with 
their rows of graceful, slender columns, are but 
reproductions in stone of the fantastic alleys of 
the palm-groves. But then, may it not be said 
that art everywhere breathes the inspiration, and 
| in its highest forms most plainly reveals the influ- 
ence, of Nature? 
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TURPIE.* | begin, perhaps ye can answer a question that’s 
a |gi’en me mony a thocht a’ thae years. I roused 

N a low, red-roofed house in an old-fashioned | up my wife ae nicht and askit her; but sh 

street lived my friend Turpie. It was a very | couldna tell, When the Lord Jesus warked lik« 

small room, pretty well filled with furniture,|a carpenter at His trade, did He ken a’ aboot i 
the walls covered with quaint pictures—two being | just at ance, or had He to learn it like a commo: 
dubious portraits of King George—a pair of old |’prentice? Answer me that /” 
blue tiles, and a large map of Palestine framed in | I had to confess that I had notspecially thought 
black cloth. Old Turpie afterward told me, with | about it, but that, as He went through everything 

in His mortal life like other 
men, | should suppose that 
He had begun at the very 
beginning. 

“T think ye’re richt,” he 
said; “that’s what I think 
mysel’, or hoo could He ken 
a’ aboot us puir folk? EI 
I think aboot Him mony 
and mony a time,” 

After this preliminary 
had been settled, reading t 
him became a frequent and 
a great pleasure, He wus 
so intelligent and keen that 
whenever a place was men 
tioned in our Sunday read- 
ing he would hunt it »; 
during the week on his ma; 
or in an old commentary, 
and was able next Sunday 
to tell me all about it 
beaming with joy at his 
own achievements. 

Another great delight of 
his was to copy poetry for m« 
(quaint little Scotch scraps), 
their history being ai- 
ways kept a profound secret 
When I complimented him 
on his handwriting, which 
was very round and clear 
“Oh! I learned that at the 
schule,” he replied; “ and 
adroll maister we had! He 
never wheepit us, but he 
aye took us by the forelock 
o’ oor hair and dodded oor 
heids down on the desk 
Eh, my, it was an awfu’ job 
achuckle: “I framed it mysel’ oot o’ ane o’ the| Ae time we a’ cut aff oor forelocks, but syne it 
; was waur, for he took us by the lugs!” 





wife’s auld gowns y? 


Turpie himself was a little old man with rosy | But in remembering old times he never could 


,cheeks, a twinkle of humor in his gray eyes, and | speak of his mother without tears filling his eyes 


something in his look that at once revealed the|as he told how loving she had been and how 
sailor. | + seeing a day she prayed for us, though I didna 

The first time that I saw him I offered to read | heed it then.” He had run off to sea as a bo) 
to him from Scripture. and a strange, rough life he had led, in whale- 
“I'd like it rale weel,” he said; “ but before ye| ships and little merchant vessels, at the will of 


—— many a cruel and careless captain. His pet stories 


* Good Words. : were all about Greenland, where the “ Viewforth” 
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had been ice-bound for a whole winter, and we 
had graphic pictures of the crew, “a’ sittin’ roond 
on wee stools on the deck, wi’ oor noses in bags, 
and jist oor e’en oot for fear o’ the cauld.” The 
ship was despaired of at home; but he told me 


how his old mother never lost hope, but every day 


prayed for him. One morning she felt that her 
prayer had been answered ; so she flew to the bed 


where his eldest brother lay, and said: “ Up! up! 


and aff to the harbor, and I’se wager ye’ll see} 


Jeames comin’ in!” The brother strongly ob- 
jected, but went at last, and “sure eneuch, there 
was the mast o’ the ‘ Viewforth’ just like a speck 
comin’ in!” To his dying day he believed that 
his mother’s prayer had saved them. 

To do my old friend justice, he was often the 
hero of his own stories ; and when there was some 
fearful crisis at sea, and when the captain had 
said, “ Whaur’s Jeames Turpie?—let him tak’ the 


wheel,” you might be sure that the tale was coming | 


to a brilliant end. One of the finest instances was 


time he was sorely troubled by the temptations of 
“The deil’s awfu’ sair on auld folk,” 
he would say. “ Whiles he’s in here afore | gets 
up i’ the mornin’ and pits ill thochts into my 
heart; but I jist ses to him, ‘The Lord rebook 
Ae day I jist turns and ses to 


the devil. 


’ee,’ and he’s awa! 
him: ‘I served ye this mony a day, and a bonnie 
hard maister ye were. Na, na lad, no’ the day P 
I jist speaks to him like that.” 

It was often about his prayers that the “ deil” 
assailed him. He told me that it was “an awfu’ 
job prayin’ on thae cauld mornin’s. The deil ll 
say to me: ‘It’s awfu’ cauld; dinna rise the day, 
ye’ll get your feet jike ice, Just say your prayers 
warm and cozy i’ the bed” ‘Na, na,’ ses 1; and 
I lay up and ses my prayers kneelin’.” At last 
he had to give in on this point ; but nothing satis- 
fied him till the clergyman told him that if he 
prayed with all his heart his prayer would be 
heard, even if he had to say it in bed. 

Another specially wicked assault of the enemy 


when the ship nearly ran on the Carr Rock, and | came upon him one evening that he was praying 
was gaved by his vigilance. “I ups on deck and | anda band passed along the street. ‘“ ‘Get up! 
gangs snuff-snuffin’ up and doon, and ses I, ‘1| get up!’ ses the deil, ‘ fast, and see what that is? 


feels tangle,’ ses I; and sure eneuch we’re a’most 
on the rock, and naebody ken’t but me/” The 
pacing up and down, and the “ snuff-snuffin’” 
were always enacted with great effect on the small 
hearth-rug. 


It always touched me to hear about his wife, to | 


whom he had been devoted. They had married 
very young ; indeed, the day that they were “con- 
trackit” she could not be found, and an old man 
was sent in pursuit and found her dancing “ jingo- 
ring” with some other children at the harbor! 
“Feggs,” said the old man, “ ye’ll hae to mind 
ither things noo.” 

She died a few years before old James, and the 
devotion continued the same tothe end. One day 
he told me “she was gettin’ raal weak and shaky- 
like, and ae day when I comes in she rins up to 
me, and ses she, ‘ Eh, Jeames, I've broken the tea- 
pot, and Jenny’ll be that angry ? 
wumman |!’ ses I; ‘never heed her. 
a jog hersel’ o’ Monday,’ ses I.” (True chivalry, 
and @ polite fabrication, for Jenny had not!) 
“ But she got weaker and keepit her bed, and every 
nicht afore she slept I had to gang and gie her a 
kiss, and ae nicht that I didna, she ses, ‘ You've | 
forgotten something the nicht, Jeames.’”’ (His tone 
here became highly coquettish.) “I aye helpit| 
her to bed mysel’, and ae nicht I was loosenin’ her 
shawl, and she pit back her heid and ses, ‘ Gie me | 
a kins,’ an’ wi’ that she fell doon and never spake | 
broke down and cried bit- | 


again”—and here he 

terly, 

It was a paralytic stroke, from which the wee | 

wife never rallied ; but he never forgot her, and | 

had a tenderness for all women for her sake. 
His love and faith were very simple, but at this | 
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‘Gae awa’,| 
Jenny broke | 


‘Get thee ahint me! ses I, and I held on.” 

He told me that to “ frichten awa’ the deil” he 
often sang “a bit psalm or a hymn, and it gar’d 
him flee.” 

“That is just like Luther,” I answered. “Do 
you remember how he used to say that there was 
nothing that the devil hated like music ?” 

“ Weel, it’s rale true.” Then, with a prolonged 
chuckle : “ It minds me o’ the Hielandman. Did 
I ever tell ye that story? There was once a 
Hielandman ganging through a lang wud, and a’ 
the wolves cam’ after him, roarin’ and yellin’. 
So he took some breid oot o’ his pouch and flang 
it to them, and that keepit them for a wee. Then 
on they cam’ again and he flang them some meat 
till he had nae mair in his pouch, and still they 
were comin’ on. So he oots wi’ his bagpipes and 
plays up a skirl, and aff ran the wolves. ‘ Weel, 
friens,’ ses the Hielandman, ‘an’ I had kenn’d 
this ye wad hae had a tune afore dinner,’ ses he. 
Noo, that’s jist the way wi’ the deil,” etc. (and the 


| story was thereupon spiritualized in a most re- 


markable way). 

He delighted in Kingsley’s sermons, and when 
I read one about Creation and all the beauty that 
God had lavished on the earth, and even under 
the sea, putting exquisite seaweeds where no 
human eye could reach them, he exclaimed, with 
such joy: 

“ Ay! and the bonnie wee bits o’ shells! Eh, 
He thocht aboot a great deal !” 

One morning I found him in great distress. 

“T’ve got mysel’ into a bonnie mess noo,” was 
his greeting. “ Eh, it’s waur than the e’en fa’in’ 
oot,” and thereupon he showed me his spectacles, 
broken right through the middle. 
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I condoled and said: “ Your eyes look weak, | 
James. You must not be reading until we get the 
specs mended.” 

“But I haena,” said he. “I jist said my bit 
prayer and then I sang my hymn, and then I ses 
to Him: ‘I canna read muckle in Thy Holy Word 
the day, for | hae broken my specs.’ I jist tell’t 
Him simple and honest, I hae broken my 
glasses |” 

At our Bible readings Peter was one of those 
dearest to his heart and of whom he liked best to 
hear. One day | read the story of Peter’s denial, 
and when I came to the words, “and the Lord 


he bore it bravely, though wearying and praying 
to be taken “ hame.” 

“T's only the Lord Himsel’,” he would say, 
“who gies me grace no to roar oot wi’ the pain.” 
But. whenever it abated he. was his old. cheery self 
again. 

His. daughter told me how one night her hus- 
band was singing songs to cheer him, as he felt a 
little better, when they heard in » faint. quaver 
from the bed, “I knew by the smoke that so grace 
fully curled,” and he said “that he was tryin’ to 
gie them ‘The wood-pecker tapping,’”’ whieh had 
been his choice company song long ago. 

She said: “ He’s sae gentle and never says a 





turned and looked upon Peter,” I saw his dear old 
eyes fill with tears. 

“Fh, to think o’ that!” he said. “That was 
mair than ony words. He wasna angry, but 
vexed. Eh, it wad gar Peter think shame!” 

Then we had a long talk about love doing more 
than any punishment to “gar folks think shame,” 
and he told me about a captain under whom he 
had once served—‘“a raal droll man, and there 
were twa wee laddies in the ship, and when they 
didna please him he jist chased them a’ ower the 
ship wi’ a wee cord in his hand wi’ knots upon it 
that they couldna’ feel mair than a flea-bite !—no 
to hurt them, he said, but jist to gar them think 
shame. There wasna a man in the ship that wadna 
hae dune ony mortal thing for that captain. They 
a’ loo’ed him weel.” 

But at last the dear old man grew too feeble to 
live in his little “cabin” alone, so his daughter 
and “ guidson’”’ took him home and nursed him to 
the end. 

The first day I saw him I felt shocked to see 
him se changed—he looked so old and worn, and 
pain kept him close in bed. But still he said: 

“Pm aye happy, I canna tell ye a’ that my 
Saviour is to me the noo, and if I got weel and got 
a’ the gold i’ the warld, I wadna want to bide any 
langer awa’ frae Him.” 

It was touching to see the love between. him 
and his. son-in-law, a strong man with a gentle 
heart! He used to lift the old man so tenderly, 
and often sang to cheer him and make him forget 
his pain. 

One day, when I read the words, “ Underneath 
are the everlasting arms,” old Turpie said : 

“That minds me o’ the way my guidson pits 
his arms below me to lift me up.” 

And when I read, “ Casting all your care:uwpon 
Him,’ he stopped me and said : 

“That’s what my guidson says when he lifts 
me—‘cast a’ your weight on me,’ and that’s jist 
what Jesus says, too,” 

These verses were so precious to him!—and | 
shall never forget his look when I read, “As one 
whom his mother comforteth,” which he took asa 


new treasure. 
Sometimes the pain was almost unbearable; but 


| cross word, but aye talks aboot that Hame that he 
| wants awa’ till, One nicht a young frien’ had 
| come in, and when he was gaun awa’ he gaid up 
to father and said: ‘ Weel, James, and what are 
you sayin’ to itnow?’ And he just smiled up at 
bom and sayl ‘Me? I’m just aye daunderin’ 
hame,’” 

She seemed so to feel the beauty of it, and 
added: “ He’s happy, happy. The ither nicht | 
saw the tears on his face, and I said it’s leavin’ us 
a’ that vexes him. He heard me and answered : 
‘It’s no a’ thegither the pairtin’, Jeanie, but 
whiles the joy comes ower me, and I could greet 
for joy !'” 

One day I read, “There shall be no» night 
there,” and his face brightened as he whispered : 

“Na, na, There'll be nae weary lookin’ atthe 
knoek there.” 

He was suffering sorely, but said so quietly: 
“Tt’s been a rough road, but’ He’s makin’ it 
smoother every day-——whiles | think I see His 
face !” 

As I was going away he bade me “ Noto forget 
to come baek the morn.’ 

“Oh! no,” I replied. “ You know you areget- 
ting daily visits just now, James.” 

“Oo ay,” he said, smiling; “ but- ye ken: I'll 
very sune be awa’ in anither warld, and then-ye'll 
hae daily veesits frae me. There's no: a. dayybut 
I'll be‘in and oot amang ye.” 

Dear old man! I like tothink of him coming 
“in and oot,” and I often hear his farewell words, 
which were: “ We'll meet in Heaven baith, the 
twa o’ us. God bless ye, dear lassie, and mind at's 
no for the noo, but for a’ your life lang.” 

A few days before the end he said tome (point- 
ing to the far-off corner of the tiny room, where 
his bed stood): “ D’ye see yon corner? I aye lie 
and look at it, for I think it’s there, jist.at yon 
corner, that I’]] see my Lord first, when He comes 
to tak’ me hame.”’ 

Early one morning he “went hame.” For a 
few hours before he had been talking incessantly 
to his father and mother, his wife, and a brether 
John, who were all dead long, long ago, and he 
said to his daughter: “I see them a’—they’re 
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 roond me; that’s John there. D've no’ see him? 
as if surprised that they did not). 
jut his arms like a child to be taken, and said : 
‘Eh, it’s bonnie, bonnie, bonnie!” 
juietly away. His son-in-law told me, adding: 
“Oh! if we could but hae seen what he saw! 
But sure am | it was a braw sicht.” 

They took me in to see him for the last time 
lying so peacefully with such a look of rest on his 
ld, worn face—a look like a little child’s. His 
head was slightly turned, as if gazing at some- 
thing, and his daughter said to me: 

“ He aye turned to that corner and kept lookin’, 
lookin’ there, and see, his head is turned to it 
still.” 

Then I told he had 
“ Tt’s at yon corner that I'll see my Lord first,” 
ind, looking at the old head faithfully turned there 
ind the childlike smile on the dead face, we felt 


them what said to me 


that he was “ satisfied.” 
“T canna but feel,” said his daughter, “ as if I 


| 


and passed 


| bottom of 
-j}ends of plate-glass, put in with putty, and japan 


| the 
Then he held 
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their narrow lives can comprehend. 
made at home by a skillful 


best 
Aquariums can be 
workman, or they can be purchased for a mode- 
rate sum. We have seen two made at home—one 
in size twelve by sixteen inches and twelve inches 
in height; the framework of black walnut, the 
walnut covered with zinc, sides and 


| added to the putty to make it dry. 


|leak, too, on the smallest provocation 


| more than three dollars. 


had’ seen a wee bit into whaur he’s gane, for I'l | 
home it is as useful and helpful as a microscope. 


never forget his look when he said it was ‘sic a 


bonnie place.’ ”’ 
And go we left him to his rest. 
AaneEs M. McLgop. 
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HAT was sarcasm robbed of its sting when 


| 


the poor man wondered how many tons of| 
}and hollows to represent a broken bit of scenery. 


coal were required in the winter to keep a 
fifteen-cent geranium. from freezing. In 


homes | 


where a fire is kept up all the days and nights the | 


terrors of winter scarcely come at all. 
it really pays or not is the question. 
health suffers if one sleeps in a room where coal 
is burned continually and the sleeper is afraid of 
the necessary ventilation. In our own 
sleep in the room above, where the stove-pipe 
warms the apartment sufficiently. 
tiful things of the summer-time can abide with us 
all through the snows and sleet and bitter north 
winds and bleak, bare, cold months, if we have a 
continuous fire. One’s sitting-room can be made 
so full of cheer and comfort then. 


Whether | 


Surely the | 


home we 


But the beau- | 


| 
| 


| 
j 


Hanging-baskets, house-plants, aquariums, win- | 


ter gardens, and heaps of ferns, in basket or box, 
with books and pictures, and sofa and easy chairs, 
and carpets, none too good for daily use, make the 
gloomy months most delightful. Unless, indeed, 
there is a chronic growler in the midst, or a fussy 
house-mother hailing out her orders like a noigy 
sea captain, or children who rule instead of obey- 
ing dutifully. 

First, as an object of interest and beauty, we 
will mention the aquarium. We would not 
without one for the lesson we learn from the in- 
significant little creatures darting about enjoying 


be 


The larger one has an iron bottom well painted 
to keep it from rusting—plate-glass, with a frame 
of wood, finished in handsome style. Both are 
But not every man can make them to 
They want to leak; they will 
They 
must not be lifted while the water is in them ; 
when cleaned, it must be drawn out with a siphon, 
Aquariums can be bought in all sizes in good 
No woman would care about one holding 


pretty. 


give satisfaction. 


glass. 
more than four gallons, and the cost would not be 
One holding one gallon 
costs five shillings, and in a pleasant, intelligent 


They can be made very pretty, and one will enjoy 
stocking them quite as much as painting a land- 
First, in the bottom put about two 
inches depth of clean 
through many waters that it will not sully the 
purest water any more than clean glass would. 
Then on that put an inch depth of gravel, washed 
and rinsed so many times that it cannot tinge the 
Place this sand and gravel in hills 


scape in oil. 


river sand, washed so 


pure water. 


Then artistic taste will have an opportunity of 
Into your , 
aquarium now put shells and irregular blocks of 
colored glass, white quartz, coral, and other things 
that show prettily under water. In one ecwrner 
stand a wide-mouthed, tall bottle, in which may be 
growing a vine of myrtle or a sweet-potato vine, 


making something really beautiful. 


lora lily in wet earth, with an inch or two of water 


on the top. A papyrus will grow in the water 
in the bottle or jar, and will be a beautiful 
addition. 

A bit of rock-work, of gray stones, made very 
clean, can be bhilt up in the centre toreach above 
the top of the aquarium, and some growing ferns 
or maiden’s hair or vines can stand on top— 
something airy and delicate, and it will be very 
pretty indeed. It is hard to obtain just the right 
plants to grow in water—diflicult to find the right 
medium for the successful living together of plant 
and animal life; but the vine or plant anacharis, 
water-weed, will grow and thrive in any water 
We find little 
country lakes, growing and trailing and floating 
beautifully, lifting up like tangled network on 
the oars of the rower. It also grows in brooks, 
and is so prolific that a piece cut off and thrown 


and under any conditions, it in 


into water will fill the entire space in a little 
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while wnless kept-back\by pruning. It will even 
grow and thrive as it floats down a stream, not 
attached’ to anything, It is beautiful in water, 
graceful, a bronze-gray green in color, and very 
active in its oxygenizing capacity. It communi- 
cates to the water the very life of it that the fish 
moat require. 

To stock an aquarium, creek fish of all kinds are 
the most desirable. They are pretty and playful, 
and there is a fund of entertainment in watching 
them and learning their habits, Any little boy 
will tell how they can be caught, with a net or 
with a wide-mouthed drugget sack or with a pail 
where a brook runs into a creek. Better hire a 
lad to get them, unless you like the fun yourself. 
He would bring them to you, the little man, muddy 
and ragged and perspiring, and he would sputter in 
speech, dilating on the fighting qualities of this 
one, the moroseness of “that fellar,” the devil- 
may-care jollity of that one, and the domineering 
propensity of another, perhaps a tiny little bull 
pout. He would tip back his battered or rimless 
hat, and tell you that this flat one is a pumpkin 
seed, “awful full o’ bones ;” that one with a mouth 
like a monkey’s was a slimy little cat-fish; this 
shiny, darting one, like a splinter of polished silver 
in the sunshine, was a silver-side ; these three were 
chubs, and these “ minnies,” and so on, until you 
would envy the boisterous lad his knowledge and 
the delightful way in which it came to him in his 
researches after birds, squirrels, chip-munks, 
ground sparrows, moles, meadow mice, and the 
blind beetles that bore into rotten logs. A little 
boy’s education, picked up out-doors in his won- 
derful rambles after berries and wintergreens, is a 
knowledge to be envied and appreciated. Culti- 
vate his friendship with apples and nickels and 
turnovers, and you will be the gainer if you have | 
an aquarium to be filled with the treasures of | 
brook, marsh, and meadow. 

A crawfish is desirable, and if you have one iet 
some rough projection come up out of the water 
for him to climb when he is in meditative mood. 
A little water-turtle will find its way there, too, if 
you are friends with the small boy, and a water- 
snail with his house on his back, and other 
things with which he is more familiar than you 
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! 
| : . : ‘ 
| when some of the fish come to the surface and in- 


‘cline to put their heads out, as if panting or 


| weary, 
| tube about two feet in length, put one end of it 
| . . . 
}down into the water in the aquarium, and have 


the other end on the outside the lowest; start it 


Then take the siphon, a smal! rubber 





going by suction, and you can soon draw it all off 
To remove the fish, dip them up in a tin cup and 
| leave them in a pail of water until you are ready 
|} to put them back. You need not wash the con- 
| tents of the aquarium every time you fill it, unless 
you are careless when you feed and give them 
more than they will eat. It is the bits of food 
settling to the bottom that makes the water im- 
pure. Sometimes, if the fish seem fussy and un- 
happy, dip out some of the water and put in 
fresh. 

There is no prettier object in one’s sitting-room 
than an aquarium with the evening’s sunshine 
falling upon its The creatures are magnified and 
made beautiful, and their colors of green and gray 
and gold and glinting silver and crimson and 
changing purple and drab and ashes of roses and 
sea-shell tints are a study and a delight to the 
beholder. And the thought that these darting, 
sailing, gliding beauties are of the very lowest 
order of creation is a very good subject to think 
They can be taught by some signal to 
know when meal-time has arrived, and they will 
come pell-mell, like a lot of riotous schoolboys, 
flopping hither and thither, ready for their food. 
One old fellow in our aquarium, Robert—by nick- 
name, Bobby—will raise his head, above water in 
his attempts to eat off his mistress’ finger. Of 
course, a fish cannot hold its head above water, if 
he is a fish governed by the laws of philosophy, 


upon, 





but Bobby comes very near it. He is called by 
that name because, in an evil hour, he had a com- 
bat with one of the others and the tail of his gar- 
ment was bobbed off unsightly and very brief and 
stubby. 

About feeding: They are easily overfed. Get 
the little man whose haunts are woods and fields 
and brooks to teil you about how much to feed 
In the 
summer time, feed angle-worms cut in small bits, 
and in the winter feed atoms of fresh meat or 


them, say twice a week or once a week. 





are, 
If it is possible, put as many of them in it at| 
one time as you can, and they will become friends 
more readily and will not gawk or stare or sneer | 
We have seen a stranger intro- 
the whole roomfal would 


at one another. 
duced alone, when 
behave badly, and the new-comer would be so 
abashed that he would try to hide behind the | 
great fan-tail of the pumpkin seed, and would not | 
be granted the polite courtesy at all—at all! 

The way to determine when the water needs 
changing, and the shells and stones a good wash- 
ing and wiping, and the sand a fresh rinsing, is | 


chicken. You will soon learn to know when they 
are hungry, and, if you are observant, you will 
soon understand them and can communicate with 
them easier than you could with a foreigner. They 
will stand heat and cold, and if the aquarium be- 
comes chilled to mild freezing and the water is 
icy slush, they will not mind it. 

Any innocent, instructive amusement, such as 
an aquarium affords, should be in every home 
where there are growing children or where the 
mistress likes to have things pretty and entertain- 
ing. It is good to be near to Nature and her 
wonderful works. 





FOR LOV 


A few good, well-rooted house-plants add much 


” 


to the “ sweet home” appearance of one’s rooms; 
so do hanging-baskets, if put out of the reach of 
one’s head, while a fern-basket, or box of growing 
ferns, is really beautiful. Lift the roots in the late 
autumn, after the ferns have died, pvt them in good 
soil, with some of their native soil on top; wet 
them oceasionally, let them rest a few weeks in the 
cellar, then remove to your living-room, and they 
will very slowly begin to push off their cradle 
blankets and rouse up and straighten themselves. 
Have, a whole nest of them. You can hardly 
crowd them too close together; they like com- 


panionship of their own kin, and they will be all | 


the prettier and showier for snuggling heads and 
tails in the same little nest. They will make a 
compact show of ferns then and will recompense 
you for all the trouble you have had. 

But one of the most satisfactory sources of pleas- 
ure, and one in reach of everybody, even the 
woman who owns not a rood or a crust, is a bed of 
moss indoors in the wintertime. It is so friendly, 
its language is so wholesome, its lessons so full of 
that gospel that never grows old, its creed so true, 
its prophesies so unfailing, its cheerful, changing 
green so full of stories and poems and promises 
and hints and wildwood reminiscences, that it 
makes of itself really good company. It 
to mind pleasant things that else would have been 


brings 


forgotten, 


Take something the size of the top of a stand, | 


say an old table-drawer ; put good, rich soil in it, 
mixed with leaf mold—put it in uneven, to repre- 
sent the face of a broken landscape ; have good, 
thick moss of different kinds, and place it artisti- 
cally over the groundwork, Have a hill, hollow, 
bluff, ravine, rock, pool, brook, bit of fence, de- 
log; marsh, cedar 


cayed, mossy tree, stump, 
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as one pleases, and if it happen to freeze solid it 
will not hurt it. 

In the latter winter days some of them will 
burst out and send up a slender stem crowned with 
a sweet flower ; and the bit of summer time lying 
there before you, pe:haps all inside of four feet 
square, will comfort and bless you and yours 
amazingly 


“Tt will speak of sunny weather, 
Of birds and babbling brooks, 
Of walks within the forest glens, 
And rest within its nooks, 
And many a dreamy fancy 
Recorded not in books,” 


In imagination, then, one can seem to be in the 
June fields and “ see the pulses of the gentle wind 
on the young grass;’’ or, in memory, recall the 


times when they 
“Have quaintly shaped 
Into a cup the folded linden leaf, 


And dipped the sliding crystal.” 


| 


Winter is dreary to the home-bound wife and 
mother, unless she holds a happy store of vigor 
and inborn content and sound good sense and a 
wise head and loving heart. And even then, 
when houschold and family cares fall heavily 
upon her, she cannot always be cheerful and 
hopeful. 

To the best of women there will come times 
when it seems difficult to content one’s self with 
| the calm level of domestic life, with its small daily 
pleasures and daily pains and duties, but if the 
heart is true and good and has faith in God, it’ is, 
strong enough to forget its own sorrows and chide 
down its own misgivings and brief moods of dis- 


| content and vexation. Pipssy Ports. 


thicket, waterfall, and a house in keeping with the | 


bit of scenery. It is all easily contrived. For 


pool, brook, and waterfall, use pieces of broken 


mirror. For a house, use pasteboard, with bark 
and lichen glued fast, or take a toy house and 
make it to suit the surroundings. 

Water the moss every two or three days, and it 
will glow and gleam bright as emerald, and the 
very smell of it will be of the heart of the green- 
wood and its leafy canopy. 

There are many things to transplant into this 
woodland treasure that will do you good all 
through the cruel winter and the slow spring. 
The partridge vine, with its ruby-red berries ; the 
wintergreen, the sweet-scented arbutus, the wild 
strawberry, the roots of the phlox, the earliest 
flower of the spring-time; the wake robin, the 
pyrola, the blood-root, adder plant, lyeopodium, 
or club-moss, a bunch of it in one corner, any of 
the wildwood, hardy little beauties that like frost 
and snow. 

This can be made just as tasteful and cunning 


PoLLy’s Orrnion.—A gentleman fond of shoot- 
ing had a fine, well-trained setter of which he was 
One day the family received an ads 
dition in the shape of a parrot, brought over seas 
When first 
the setter came into the housekeeper’s room, he 
stopped at the doorway and pointed at the gay 
bird perched on the outside of its cage at the other 
end of the room. The parrot, not at all daunted 
by the dog’s attitude, left its place and came min- 


very fond. 


by the sailor-son of the housekeeper. 


cing across the room, “with many a flirt and 
flutter,” and squared itself in front of the setter. 
The two confronted each other for a second, and 
then the bird remarked impressively, “ You're a 
rascal!’ The dog was for a second transfixed 
with horror at the unprecedented phenomenon of 
a speaking bird, then his tail sank between his 
legs and he slunk away. But from that day a 
valuable dog was spoiled, for it is said that the 


| p ° 
| setter would never point again. 
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THE LITTLE THEY COULD DO. grow in them. I don’t see why people build sum 


mer-cottages so near the ocean. It would be lots 


” WISH we were a society of some kind and | better to have them back a ways,” said May 
| 





were doing some grand work,” said Molly. | regretfully. 
“ Supporting a missionary off in India, or 
something like that,” said May. | woods, I suppose ; but that’s so far away we could 
“Or were going out ourselves to teach in an not go often, and I do not believe we would find 
Indian school,” suggested Fanny, who had been | many, any way,” said Molly. ‘ We might send 
out West and had heard a great deal about im- | some shells,” she added, half laughing. 
| “ That's the very thing!” cried Fanny. “ We’! 
the children. | gather a whole lot of the prettiest we can find and 
“ But, instead of doing anything, we just spend | send them to the children’s hospital. 1 know the 


“We might find some flowers back in ‘th 





proving the condition of the Indians by educating 





our time enjoying ourselves,” said May, disconso little things will love to play with them.” 

lately. | “I was only joking when I suggested shells ; 
“Well! it seems we have not any chance to do | but I do not see why they would not like some to 

anything—so there is no use wasting wishes over | play with,” said Molly, thoughtfully. 


it,” said Molly. “Three girls don’t amount to| “I visited one of the children’s wards in a 





much for any great work.” hospital once, and I have often wished since that 
“No,” said Fanny. “ A society of three could| I could do something to give them pleasure,” 

not do much toward supporting a missionary, and | said May. . 

we are too young to teach. There does not seem “We will send them some shells; but I wish 

to be anything that we can do.” we could send them something else as well,” -eaid 
The three girls were having a talk, seated in a | Molly. 

favorite nook overlooking the sea, beside a large| “Girls! I have an idea,” cried Fanny, raising 


rock which was not far from the cottages where | herself into an upright position in her earnest 
they came every summer with their fathers and | ness. “You know the children taken to ¢he 
mothers to spend the warm weather. This year, | hospitals are from among the very poorest class of 
just before they left the city, their Sunday-school | people in the city, so, of course, they have -no 
teacher had asked each of her scholars to try, no | friends to send them toys or anything, and I 
matter where she might be spending her vacation, | think if we could send them some dolls they 
to do something to help some one who might be! would like them better than flowers. I don’t 
in need of assistance, The girls had planned to | mean just two or three large dolls all dressed out 
do some grand thing, but they found now, as they | in fine clothes, but ever so many small ones, auch 
compared notes, that no one had thought what | as we can buy for a dime, or less than that when 
that thing was to be, and the more they talked it | we take a quantity of them. Then we will make 
over, the more impossible it seemed to find some- | clothes for them, so the children can dress and 


thing to do. undress them. I know we can each get enough 
At last May said: “I suppose if we cannot do | scraps for a dozen full outfits.” 
anything very much, we might find some small| “For more than that,” said May; “and don’t 


things todo. Girls in books always have an old | you think it would be a good plan to send them a 
aunt or some poor rélation who needs their help, | roll of scraps, so they could make some dolls’ 
or else they take care of a lot of little brothers | dresses themselves ?” 


and sisters—” “T don’t suppose many of them would know 
“ Or area great help to their fathers and mothers | how to sew,” said Molly. 
in some way,” interrupted Molly. “That would not make any difference. I know 


“ And you and I are only children, and Fanny’s | they would have lots of pleasure trying to make 
brothers are all grown up and able to take care of | them, even if they did not succeed,” said Fanny. 
themeelves,” said May. “ But I guess we don’t It required considerable talking among them- 
want our friends to get into trouble just so we can | selves and some consulting with their mothers to 
have the pleasure of doing good by helping them | get their plan into the best shape. 
out.” They gathered and sent the shells first, for that 

“ Now, if we were in the city there would be | was the easiest to do, and so could be sent the 
plenty of poor children we might do something peony Then they went to work in earnest on 


for,’ said Molly. the dolls. Every morning they had a sewing-bee 
“ And we might visit the hospitals and read to | for two hours, sometimes at one house and some- 
the sick people there,” said Fanny. times at another, but more often they took their 
“There’s the flower mission! Let’s send | work to their favorite rock, and very soon a good- 
flowers to the hospitals,” cried Molly. sized package was ready for the express to carr) 


“But where can we get the flowers? Our] to the city. 
houses are so near the beach flowers will not They did not have any trouble about getting th: 
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dolls, which was almost a wonder, for the village 
was such a small one; but, fortunately, the store 
had quite a large supply of small dolls about six 


inches long left over from the holidays. These 
the girls bought and dressed. ‘They did not make 
fine clothes, but pretty, neat things, provided with 
buttons or hooks and eyes, so they could be easily | 
taken off or put on by weak little fingers. 

One bright idea followed another as they | 
worked. One would suggest one thing and an- 
other something else, so their package was very 
complete. Each doll had a small box to hold | 
herself and clothes. The boxes were all the same | 
size and made a very gay appearance, for the girls 
had pasted a colored picture on each lid and puta 
pieceof pink tape through two holes in the bot- 
tom-of the box, so it came up around the outside 
and tied over the lid. Molly's father had heard 
them wishing that they could put up each doll so | 
its fature owner could have something to keep it 
and its clothes in, and le lrad brought them the 
boxes as his contribution to their undertaking. In 
each box they put, besides the doll and its clothes, 
a small roll of bright-colored scraps and Jitthe ends 
of ribbon and Jace; some clothes all cut out and 
pinned together, ready to sew; a piece of flannel 
out in the shape of a heart and pinked around in 
little notches with the scissors, in which was 











stuck some pins and two or three needles, all ready 
thrended, and three pieces of pasteboard, each 
wound with a small quantity of thread—one 
white, one black, and the other blue. 

It took every cent of their month’s allowance of 
pocket-money to buy the things and send the 
package, but they had so much real pleasure from 
the work that they did not regret it even for a 
minute; and if they could have seen the happy 
faces of the little girls when they received the 
dolls they would have felt more certain than ever 
that it was worth while to do the little things 
within their power. Marcaret R. Ryper. 





WHAT CAN I CARRY ACROSS THE 
DARK RIVER? 


F, as they tell me, you hover, sweet Angel, 
Over my pathway, around and above, 
Like an eternal, unseen evangel, 
Prompting my heart to sweet errands of love— 
If this be so, oh ! answer me truly 
Only these questions I ask you to-night : 
Do you know aught of the borders of Beulah— 
Anoght of that Land full of blissful delight? 
Did you fly straight from the portals of glory ? 
Did you come down to-the earth all alone? 
Or did the dear Father set loving watch o’er you 
Ere your white wings left the great, shining 





Throne? 


Hear me, sweet Angel. Ill count you my 
treasures, 
Much of life’s brightness, fame, fortune, and 
friends ; 
These are all mine in unstinted measures— 
{ can scarce tell where the long counting ends ; 
Days of bright sunshine and years of glad being— 
These are all mine while I linger below ; 
But tell me, sweet Angel, how much can I carry 
When through the Valley of Shadows I go? 


lave you once seen the kind face of the Giver 
Of all my gifis? Bend low down to me 
What can I carry across the Dark River 
When the pale Boatman shall beckon for me? 
Tell me again. Do you know of sweet Beulah? 
Have your wings swept through the skies fair 
and bright 
Of that blest Land? Then answer me truly 
All that I ask you, sweet Angel, to-night. 


What ean I carry to please the dear Master 
When I go up to His presence Divine? 

s there some gift, do you think, I could offer 
He would accept from weak hands snch as 

mine ? 

Often He’s kept me from stumbling and falling 
Over the roughness of Life’s crooked way ; 

Oh! in the twilight when I hear Him calling 
What can I carry to meet Him, I pray? 


Nothing bot Love, did you tell me, sweet Angel! 
Nothing but Love from out all-earth’s store ! 

When I shall knock at the white, pearly portal 
Will nobody question or ask me for more? 

Oh! if’tis Love, then, instead of my many 
Treasures that I van take over the tide— 

If Love is sweetest and dearest of any— 
If only this will forever abide ;— 

Love that will speed me on missions of mercy, 
That to the sad shall a comforter be, 

Lift up the fallen and soothe the forsaken— 
This, blessed Angel, you whisper to me; 

Then, when the lips of the Heavenly Master 
Say, “Inasmuch,” and “ ye did jt to me,” 

Shall it be mine—this divine benediction— 
Will such a blessing be surely for me ? 


Come, then, sweet Angel, and linger yet nearer— 
Help my weak heart to be trustful and true, 
Keep back the world, with its glare and its 

glitter, 
And keep me unspotted as I journey through ; 
Earnestly, then, will I serve life’s dear Giver; 
Patiently, then, will T labor and wait, 
And go empty-handed across the Dark River, 
Since Love will unfasten the bright, golden 
Grete. 
Mrs. Harrie F. Bex. 
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BUT A PHILISTINE. 


A STORY OF THESE DAYS. 


By VIRGINIA 


F. TowNnsEnD. 


CHAPTER I. 


“ And I praise— 
Indeed I praise thee !—still thou hast to pay 
The price of it in being held a fool.” 
BRownine. 


HE whole Atlantic slope from the great forest 
T belts of Maine to the pine barrens of Florida 

lay sweltering in the summer heats. The 
oldest inhabitant shook his white head as he com- 
pared the season of fervid days and rainless nights 
to one that lay far off in the early decades of the 
century. But the mass of human beings, whose 
shorter memories afforded them no solace in remi- 
niscences of this sort, panted and perspired as best 
they could through the dog-days. They sighed 
for a breeze from Labrador, for a breath from the 
ice-fields of Baffin’s Bay, and the newspaper which 
plaintively affirmed that there had not been for 
days a cool spot on the whole area of New Eng- 
land was widely and approvingly quoted. 

But while the mercury stood each noonday, 
even in the shade, high among the nineties, there 
were fortunate people to whom the long heat 
brought no special discomfort. In the cool shad- 
ows of the hills, on high bluffs by the sea, they 
read of sweltering cities and fatal sunstrokes with 
feelings which depended largely on the vividness 
of their imaginations and the strength of their 
sympathies for their less fortunate fellow-beings. 

A cottage rather long, but covering a wide area, 
and reminding one, in a general way, of an Eng- 
lish country-seat, stood on one of the terraces of 
a great sloping upland in thesouthern part of 
Maine, three or four miles from the coast. The 
roof was a Venetian red ; chimney-stacks, dormers, 
and deep piazzas made a picturesque combination. 
On the lefi, less than five miles away, stood one 
of those thrifty villages near the Maine seaboard, 
which owe their steady prosperity to the lumber 
trade and the shipping interests. 

The view from the cottage-windows was wide 
and picturesque. On one side was the broken, 
rocky coast, the stretches of sandy beach, and the 
blué glancing of the sea; on the other was the 
lovely, varied hill country of Southern Maine, 
while the neighboring village showed its slender 
white spires and dark roofs among embowering 
elms and maples. Miles and miles away, at the 
far boundary of the northern horizon, was what 
seemed at first a gray mass of cloud. It was only 
visible in certain lights and in the clearest 





days. The dim, distant heap of cloud was Mount 
Washington. 

The cottage, with its bright color, its gables and 
dormers, showed finely against the greens of the 
wooded upland. A nearer view only added to the 
charm a restful, homelike feeling. Anybody who 
had driven up the long, shaded road which wound 
around the shoulder of the hill to the front gate 
would have felt that a cottage, in the midst of its 
lovely grounds, was the most delightful place in 
the world to dream away the summer in, He 
would be likely to contrast the fortunes of its in- 
mates with those ofethe majority of the people 
whom he knew, and find himself growing a little 
sad over that mysterious, ever-recurring problem 
of the difference in human fates. 

The inmates of the cottage had experienced 
very little inconvenience from the heats of the 
last fortnight. Cool breezes from the sea and 
wafts from the fragrant old pine-woods of Maine 
had found their way into open doors and windows, 
while the broad piazzas which encircled three- 
fourths of the house made a grateful shade im the 
lower rooms. 

It was in one of these rooms that a conversation 
took place which has an important bearing on my 
story. 

Soon after breakfast a gentleman entered the 
library, and, throwing back one of the long blinds, 
stood at the window gazing at the landscape. He 
could not see the lightest cloud on all the blue, 
hot summer sky; he glanced off to the sea, one 
vast field of blue, too, shining and tumbling. in 
the sunlight. 

“Capital weather to start off in—éapital f" he 
said to himself, in a low, decided voice. 

As he stood there, clad in a light gray suit, his 
figure thrown into sharp relief by the window 
draperies, one would have had a good chance to 
study him. He might be fifty, and he might be 
at least five years either side of it. His hair and 
whiskers were rather gray, but there were no deep 
lines in the face. The features were all good, the 
brow square, the eyes keen, the mouth large and 
resolute—all affording evidence of character to 
one who had the wisdom to read them. The struc- 
ture of the head was strongly suggestive of the 
old Roman type. There was an air of strength 
and positiveness about the man, even while he 
stood motionless at the window. His very pres- 
ence seemed to suggest proprietorship, prosperity. 
You would have felt before he spoke that he was 
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used to power, to dealing with material forces ; 
that he was likely to achieve any ends on which 
he set his heart : that he would never be haunted 
by any doubts or perplexities as to the things 
which he most desired: a practical, self-reliant, 
jominant man, of strong will and virile energy, 
he stood that morning by the east window, and 
looked out on a scene that would have thrilled 
every nerve of a poet or an artist. 

There was a sound at the door, so light that it 
seemed some stray wind tapping at the window, 
and the next moment a young girl stood in the 
room. With her soft curves and her glowing 
wlor, with the bright young gold of her hair and 
the smiling azure of her eyes, one could not fail 
to think of Aurora, for the very spirit of the 
happy, rosy dawn seemed to shine out of the 
sweet, glowing face. One could not see it without 
feeling glad, as one does in the dew and fragrance 
and joy of the coming day. 

“T have been looking for you everywhere, Un- 
cle Andrew,” she exclaimed, in that perfectly | 
familiar tone which we use toward very few people 
in the world and which shows at once a long and 
intimate relation. 

He turned and looked at her a moment as she 
stood there, a lovely picture in her rosy young 
One might have fancied that a softer 


| 


girlhood. 
expression stole into the keen gray eyes as he 
answered : 

“ Well, here I am, you see; and whatever you | 
have to say you must be in a hurry about it. I 
shall be off in half an hour.” 

His voice was at its pleasantest, yet there rung 
through it that little, prompt, decided tone which 
had become its habit. 

The girl came and sat down on the end of a low 
livan by the window and faced her uncle. There 
was something of the air of a child used to petting 
ind indulgence in her manner, and something in 
the gaze of the blue eyes, as they regarded the man 
1 moment, which suggested doubt or anxiety. 

“] wonder if all men are like you, Uncle An- | 
jrew ?” she said, with a little pout that her dim 
ples and her bloom gave a bewitching accent; “I 
never do want to have a serious talk with you but 
you are always in the most desperate hurry.” 

“T wonder if all girls are like you, Pussy, and 
think the world ought to stand still for any 
freak they may take into their foolish little 
heads?” 

It was evident that Uncle Andrew was in the 
best of moods this morning. This fact was of no 
slight importance to Alsey Faxon, for she had 
very much at heart the request she was about to 
nake. A look or a tone was usually the keynote 
to his frame of mind, and Alsey, with all her 
young impulsiveness, had yet a feminine instinct 
of times and seasons that must be regarded in hex | 
relations with her uncle, though it is doubtful | 
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| . 
whether this fact had ever clearly presented itself 


to her mind. 

She felt, in a sort of sub-conscious way, that she 
had chosen the right time this morning. Her 
uncle would be likely to feel indulgent just as he 
was going off on a long holiday, to be spent in 
yachting on the northern coast and fishing in the 
That alone, however, did not 
Some stocks, in which 


Rangeley Lakes. 
account for his placability. 
he had a heavy interest, were advancing rapidly, 
as he had anticipated. 

But, despite her uncle’s favorable mood, Alsey 
did not venture to come directly to the point. 

“Uncle Andrew,” she began, in her half playful 
soprano, “don’t you think you are a monster—a 
cruel wretch 
ing deer in the wilderness, catching trout in the 
Rangeley Lakes, and having a gorgeous time gen- 
erally, while I am left here all alone to mope 
about the house and take care of myself as I can?” 

“That sounds well, doesn’t it, when you know 


to go off yachting on the sea, hunt- 


you are as eager as possible to get rid of me, so 


| that you can run away to Kennebunkport or over 


to Conway, and train about with all those young 


| people, and only little, good-natured Mrs. Ralston 


to pretend to matronize you! What high times 
you will all have! Did you suppose, you artful 
little minx, that you could take me in in that 


way?” He laughed and gave the pretty ear a 


| playful tweak. 


Alsey laughed too, and shrugged her shoulders. 
Had the thing she was about to propose been of less 


| consequence, she would have spoken out now, for 
these painstaking approaches were quite foreign 


to herimpulsivenature, But she had a prescience 
that her uncle would not at first incline to-her 
plan, so she still kept it in the background. 

“Uncle Andrew,” she began, in a tone that was 
intended to be reproachful,“ how can you make 
fun in that fashion just as you are going away! 
You may be drowned, or—something dreadful may 
happen, and then what would become of me?” 

“ Now you are trying the pathetic, are you?” 
he rejoined, partly amused with her, partly pleased 
with his own penetration, Alsey’s uncle prided 
himself on being a shrewd readerof human nature. 
“You are a bright little witch, Alsey,” he eon- 
cluded, with a tone and look half tender, half 
complimentary. 

The girl shook her golden head. 

“T don’t like to be made fun of, Uncle Andrew,” 
she said, rather seriously. 

“T meant nothing of the sort, my dear; I was 
only enjoying this early development of your 
sex’s arts and wiles. But I will be sober as an 
owl. Let me see. If I should be drowned in the 
sea or a bear in the Maine woods should bite my 
head off—” 

“ Please don’t, Uncle Andrew!” This time her 


voice was wholly serious, 
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“You wouldn’t have an old uncle to torment 
any more.” 

He suddenly stopped talking and looked at 
her gravely. It was natural that his thoughts 
should easily recur to a subject that was of su- 
preme consequence in hislife. He reflected that 
if any unlucky chance befell him that slight 
young girl would be the heiress of all his wealth. 
A stern mood came over his face. “ What a bait 
she would be for the fortune hunters,” he said to 
himself. 

Alsey’s bright, swift glance caught the look. 

“Uncle Andrew,” she exclaimed, “what has 
happened to you? You look as grim as Pluto in 
that picture where Proserpina has just left him !” 

His reflections were not of a nature that he 
would be likely to confide to her. His counte- 
nance cleared. 

“Never mind my thoughts, child,” he said. 
“Come, the time is short. Don’t let us beat about 
the bush any more.” 

Alsey made the plunge now. Her uncle went, 
perhaps, a little too far when he imagined that 
her nature lay open to him as a clear lake in the 
neonday sun, yet she was certainly too ingenuous 
to be much of a diplomatist. 

“Uncle Andrew,” she said, “I don’t want to go 
to the sea or the mountains while you are away.” 

“Whew! You are off on a new track. What 
is it you do want, then?” 

“‘T want to stay here.” 

“Oh! I see! You want to have all those young 
scapegraces up here and a general jollification 
while I am away.” 

“No; it is nothing of that sort. There is only 
one person I care to have visit me while you are 
gone.” 

“Who in the world is it?” 

“Miss Vane—Miss Natalie Vane. 
heard me speak of her.” 

“Very likely ; but I don’t remember.” 

“She is my drawing-teacher.” 

Ailgey’s uncle indulged in a significant grunt. 

“ A Boston schoolma’am,” he said. 

“Wncle Andrew!” exclaimed Alsey, indig- 
nantly, “ you don’t know anything about her, or 
you would not speak of her in that way. She is 
splendid ; I love her dearly—more than any other 
woman in the world.” 

Mr. Thorndike had his prejudices, his theories 
about women. The name of “schoolma’am”’ con- 
jured in his imagination a rather ancient-looking 
female, tall, lank, and severe, with a general re- 
semblance to the one who had first inducted him 
into the mysteries of the alphabet and the mono- 
syllables of the primer. 

“ What in the name of common sense has made 
you take this odd notion into your head, Alsey ?” 
he asked, in a tone partly of annoyance, partly of 
that indulgence which one uses toward an un- 


You have 





| reasoning child. ‘I should think you would find 
| such a companion dismal enough.” 

There was a glimmer of fun in Alsey’s blue 
eyes. “ What sort of companion do you imagine 
Miss Vane to be?” she asked. 

“Oh! I should say, at a venture, that she is 
probably a disappointed old maid ; that she wears 
spectacles and little, spindling curls, and talks as 
| though she were putting questions to a class in 
geography.” 

Alsey’s laugh rippled out at its gayest. 

“QO Uncle Andrew ! that is dreadfully funny,” 
she suid. “ Your picture is not correct ina single 
feature. Miss Vane is not an old maid, she does 
not wear spectacles or spindling curls, and she 
never speaks as though she were hearing a reci 
tation in geography.” 

“Well, whatever she may be, she has, it seems, 
managed to get on your right side pretty 
thoroughly.” s 

Alsey flushed with generous indignation for her 
friend. 

“Miss Vane would never try to manage any 
body,” she said. “She is not at all the kind of 
woman you take her to be.” 

Alsey’s uncle was silent, reflecting a moment. 
The girl occasionally brought up some problem 
for his decision which his regnant masculinity 
could not settle with his usual promptness, and 
which forced him to admit to himself that “a 
woman might understand these things better.” 

“There was really nothing to find fault with in 
this plan of Alsey’s,” he reflected. “It might 
save her from a worse one. He had felt some 
slight scruples about ‘ giving her so long a rope’ 
while he was away. Girls were always taking the 
most unaccountable fancies, and when they did no 
harm it was probably best to let them have their 
own way.” 

Alsey leaned forward, watching her uncle with 
breathless eagerness. When she was very much 
in earnest her eyes had the look of her dead 
mother’s. Andrew Thorndike saw ‘it in them 
now. The consciousness made his tone a shade 
kindlier when he said : 

“Tt strikes me that you will find it an awful 
bore, Pussy.” 

“How can it be, Uncle Andrew, with Miss 
Vane, and drives and rambles and sails, and all 
the time to do just what we like? Of course, if 
it should get lonely we can go down to Kenne- 
bunkport, or have the whole party up here. Then 
there are my drawing lessons, which will be im- 
portant if I go abroad next fall. They will help 
me to understand art so much better. I shall 
make those a part of my excuse to Miss Vane for 
sending for her. Even then, I’m half afraid she 
won’t come.” 

“Well, have the thing your own way,” was at 
last Andrew Thorndike’s half reluctant coneur- 
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rence. “ My private opinion is that you will get | splendor of success. He had made his own for- 
mortally sick of the whole affair in less than a! tune—he had worked his way up by dint of strong 
| will and shrewd faculties through obstacles of 
| poverty and friendlessness that many others would 
girlish joy. | have found insurmountable. He had the business 
“J do believe you are, after all, the dearest old | genius. Whatever he touched seemed to turn to 
fellow in the world, Uncle Andrew.” | gold, like the old fable of Midas. He was an 
“ Just because I have let you have your own| authority on ’Change; had marvelous 
way,” he rejoined, playfully ; but an after-thought prescience for a rise or fall in stocks and scented 
wadé him add: “ Don’t ask this paragon of yours | a commercial crisis afar off, and the storm, when 
here for the entire summer. I don’t fancy the | it came, always found him prepared. 
idea of sechoolma’ams about after my return.” Andrew Thorndike had none of the large range 
Alsey was nettled again. But she reflected that | of vision of the ideal quality which makes-the 
her uncle had never seen Miss Vane, and forgave | statesman. His nature was eminently practical ; 
him. Before she could reply they caught the | his ambitions would never have unattainable lim- 
sound of carriage-wheels on the drive. | its. He had early in life set his heart on certain 
Alsey’s uncle rose at once. things as the great prizes, the supreme good in the 
“The yacht must be in sight,” he said. “She | world, and he had resolved to win these for him- 
will have anchored off shore by the time we get’ self. Had any one hinted to him that these prizes 
Be a good girl, Alsey, and have a| were not, after all, the highest—that some failures 
good time of it while I am away.” | were grander than any worldly success—he would 
“Good-bye, Uncle Andrew. May you find the | have listened with a smile of contempt. He, at 
largest deer in the Maine woods and the biggest | least, was troubled with no doubts about what he 
, wanted ; and to attain it he had brought all the 


week.” 
Alsey threw her arms about her uncle’s neck in 


he a 


down there. 


trout in the Rangeley Lakes! 


She went to the door with him and hung on his | 
neck # moment, while they attended to his lug- | 
gage, and then he kissed her and drove away. 

She watched the carriage wind down the slow 
incline of the drive amid the oaks and pines, and 
she was @ pleasant picture as she stood there on 
the deep piazza framed by the climbing vines. 

The first thing she did was to go to her writing- 
desk and indite a telegram to Miss Vane. She | 
tore up several before she completed one that 
satisfied her ; but when that was accomplished she 
called a servant and dispatched him to the near- 
est office. 

The summer residence of which Alsey found | 
herself mistress that hot July day had not been 
long im the possession of her uncle. He had pur- 
chased it the year before of an. English gentleman 
who had at one time large interests in the lumber 
trade and had built the cottage. Mr. Thorndike 
also owned some large forest tracts in the State, | 
which had brought him into business relations | 
with the Englishman, whose guest he had been 
on several occasions when he paid a visit to his | 
property. The visitor had taken a great liking 
to the cottage, and when the owner returned to 
his native land he became its purchaser. 

Andrew Thorndike had been a success in life. 
Men of artistic and literary tastes used sometimes 
to point at him as the perfect type of the Philis- 
tine genius. Men in his own line who had not 
been successes often regarded him with a mixed 
feeling of wonder and envy, and rather resented 
his salient prosperity. It seemed to invest him 
with an atmosphere. In his presence you had a} 
new sense of the value of material good; of the 
solid, worldly side of things; of the power and | 


forces of his resolute will, of his keen, practical 
shrewdness, of his unfailing energy. 

A man of this sort must have mental power—a 
habit of prompt thought and action, swift discern- 
ment, and the faculty of reading his fellow-creat- 
ures within certain limits. The man had a faith 
in himself, too, greater than in all the world 
besides or in the heavens above it. 

In the talk with his niece I have shown you the 
best side of the man, for Andrew Thorndike was 
fonder of her than he was of anything else in the 
world, and in his relations with Alsey his heart 
always had a chance that it had with no other 
human being. A softer mood was almost sure to 
steal over the hard, dominant business man when 
he thought of her and of himself as “my little 
girl’s uncle.” 

The chief facts in his history can be told in a 
few words. His father,a sea captain, had died 
suddenly, leaving Andrew, hardly out of infancy, 
and a sister, two years older, to the care of their 


widowed mother. 


Then the old, sad story followed—the unequal 
struggle with poverty. It is a curious fect that 
people do, in such straits, keep soul and body to 
gether and preserve the old social respectability. 
In the inland Massachusetts town where ‘the 
Thorndikes lived there were good schools, and 
the mother inherited all the New England tradi- 
tions regarding them. She kept her girl and boy 
at school, and if, in consequence, the larder was 
scrimped and the bin scant, nobody was ‘the 
wiser, 

But the early privations had no doubt one un 
uappy effect: they had made Andrew Thorn- 
dike, even in his growing boyhood, regard wealth 
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as the supreme thing, without which there was 
really lite worth living for. He early made up 
his mind that he would be a rich man, and a keen 
observer watching, even then, the firm set of the 
round head, the shrewd gray eyes, would have 
felt that the boy was likely to accomplish the 
thing toward which he bent all the power of his 
will. 

The long struggle wore the frail mother into the 
grave. At fifteen Andrew went to the city, intent 
on making his fortunes. The sister, who had in- 
herited the good looks of her family, married a 
young lawyer in the village, with no resources 
beyond the slender income that he derived from 
his profeasion. 

Her brother had had large ambitions for his 
sister. He had dreamed of the time when, with 
the advancement of his fortunes, she should join 
him in the city, where her pretty face and her 
unquestioned charm of manner would make their 
own impression. He never, in his heart, forgave 
Janet for frustrating all these ambitions by her 
marriage with the young, penniless lawyer. 

But she died in a few years, and her husband 
soon followed her, leaving a little daughter whose 
only near relative was her uncle. He assumed 
charge of her, and when his fortunes showed visi- 
ble signs of prosperity people began to say that 
the little orphan had fallen into clover. 


CHAPTER II. 

ATALIE VANE sat alone in her room a little 
after midday. It was a rather large, pleasant 
chamber at the South End, Despite its generally 
dismantled condition, it still had an agreeable 
effect, with some sketches and crayons that had 
been left to hang on the walls during the absence 
of their owner, and a few bits of bright color on 
the brackets. The room, however, looked bare 
enough to the occupant, who had taken down and 
laid away all the most fragile and precious things. 

The figure sitting in the easy chair concentrated 
in itself all that was finest in form or color in the 
room. 

It was the figure of a young woman dressed in 
, dark-gray traveling suit of some cool, inexpen- 
sive material, with a round hat and small plume 
of the same shade. A slender bar of onyx fas- 
tened the frill at her throat. The thing which one 
would be likely to notice first about her was that 
fine, indescribable air of ladyhood which invested 
her like an atmosphere. 

Natalie Vane was a good deal flushed with the 
heat—a good deal tired with her packing. Yet 
she surveyed her room and the large trunk and 
the smal! one, which were waiting to be strapped 
by the expressman, with that satisfaction which 
one experiences over the final adjustment of ma- 
terial things. 





She was going to spend her vacation in one of 
the little mountain villages of New Hampshire, 
She was expecting to join some friends with 
whom she had passed other summers in the yal. 
leys among the White Hills. With all the 
strength and elasticity of youth and perfect healt) 
she was yet a little tired with the year’s wor\ 
and the drawing-classes with which she hy 
supplemented it. She was looking forward wii! 
the feeling of one who had grown weary of brict 
walls and heated pavements to another world o/ 
summer—green and wide, restful, quiet—a world 
of wooded heights and old, winding roads, and 
blue, tender mists opening and shutting about the 
mornings and evenings, and on whose far horizon 
rose the dim, noble forms of the mountains, 

As she sat there, in the mood of reaction which 
comes after a morning crowded with bustling ac. 
tivities, her glance fell on the box-trunk, which 
was still epen. A few books lay in the till- 
a copy of Browning’s poems and another of 
Wordsworth’s, a volume of Emerson's Society and 
Solitude, and a well-thumbed edition of Elia 
which last book was full of tender echoes and 
meanings for her because somebody she loved— 
who took a great delight in the delicious humor 
of the book—had read it to her; somebody who 
would never read it again and stop to laugh over 
the quaint turn of some sentence, or point out to 
her some subtle meaning which touched the laugh 
with exquisite pathos, 

Natalie’s glance grew a shade serious as it fell 
on the open trunk. 

“Something new is always happening,” she 
suddenly eaid to herself. “ It will, of course, w 
me, before I come back and sit here in the old 
room and take up the old life again, I can’t help 
feeling a little curious over it, though I haven't 
the faintest prescience of what it will be. People, 
though, are often more responsible for the hap- 
penings than they imagine. At any rate, I meas 
mine shall be good ones; I am sure that, in the 
widest and deepest way—in a better way than | 
can—some one else means that, too.” 

This little, half-murmured speech was a key 
note—it was a bit of Natalie Vane’s inmost self. 

At that moment there was a sharp tap at the 
door. She opened it, expecting to admit the ex- 
pressman for her trunks. Instead, she confronted 
a messenger-boy with a telegram. 

Natalie opened it with some surprise. Tele 
grams were not very frequent with her. This one 
read : 


“Do come to me, dear Miss Vane. I am all 
alone. I need you. Uncle has gone off yachting 
and hunting. Come, if you stay only a day. | 
shall send to the station with the evening train. 

ALSEY.” 


Miss Vane smiled at the length of this tele 
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gram and at the youthful obliviousness of all 


claims but the writer's own which 


Her first impulse was to telegraph back that it} 


wis impossible for her to come. She knew per- 
fectly well that Alsey’s need was not an impera- 
tive one. Miss Vane’s friends were expecting 
her, and it was not easy to alter ali her plans for 
the whim of a school-girl. 

Yet Natalie checked herself with a little twinge 
{remorse just there, as though Alsey’s fondness 
or her deserved some better name, 
had become strongly attached to the girl. Ab- 
surd as it was, the child evidently had set her 
heart on this thing. 

“JT can’t think of it. 
exclaimed to herself several times, twisting the 


It isn’t possible,” Natalie 


telegram round in her fingers. 

Meanwhile the messenger-boy waited. 
missed him at last, resolving to telegraph when 
she arrived at the depot. 

Before the next ten minutes had expired, I 
think Miss Vane had a subconsciousness that 
when the time came she should go to Alsey Faxon, 
She had, at least, got so far as to admit to herself 
that it would only be turning aside from her direct 
course to the mountains, and that a day or two 
would not, after all, be a very vital matter. 

She had finally to decide suddenly. 
was a trampling of heavy feet on the stairs, a loud 
knock, which she recognized at once. 

“What depot, ma’am ?” asked the expressman 


There 


after strapping the trunks. 
Natalie had intended to take the Lowell road, 


There was a half second’s hesitation before she 
answered : 
“To the Maine depot.” 


CHAPTER HUI. 

\ ISS VANE rose late the next morning, and 
iW dressing herself in a hurry, went to the win- 
dow. With her first glance a great delight 
thrilled through her. Her long, eager gaze drank 
in the wide, lovely landscape—a world of mid- 
summer green and sunshine—a blue heaven of 
cloudless sky over all. 

In a moment the hot, teeming city, the glaring 
sidewalks, the noisy streets, seemed as fur off as 
though they belonged to another world. The 
change in her plans had been so sudden, the cir- 
cumstances which brought her here so unex- 
pected, that it all seemed like a dream or like the 
work of some of those old genie that she had loved 
to read about in her childhood. No, she said to 
herself—it was a great deal better than anything 
they could do to find herself here amid this sum- 
mer paradise, in this odd, rambling, picturesque 
house, with one sweet, dewy.rose of a girl, of whom 
she was very fond and who adored her. 

During her brief journey Natalie had questioned 


it evinced. | 


She, too, | 


She dis- | 
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| 


the wisdom of her decision and half wished she 


could revoke it. She reached the station tired 
with the hot, dusty ride, and found the carriage 
awaiting her. The long drive up the roads that 
wound among the still, shadowy pine woods, and 
then out into the full moonlight, acted like a spell 
on soul and body. 

| Alsey had met her on the piazza with a radiant 
welcome. Yet the girl showed what seemed to 
Miss Vane a wonderfully delicate consideration 
| when she said 

| “J wanted to come for you, dear, more than 
anything in the world; but I knew you would 
| be so tired with those horrid cars, so I just left 


A nd 


and 


| you to have the drive up all by yourself. 
you are really here, you darling creature !’” 
Alsey flung her arms about her friend and kissed 
her in a girl’s effusive fashion. 

Natalie an- 


| “Yes, I am really here, Alsey,” 
| but she 


| swered, returning the embrace warmly ; 


| had all the time a curious, dazed feeling, which 


' 
pvemren for the hour or two that followed, with 
} 


Alsey humming joyfully about her; and Natalie's 
| last consciousness had been a feeling of unreality 
as she laid down her tired head to dreamless 
slumber that night. 

But when she awoke to the welcoming daylight; 
to the live, joyful world; to the warm, happy 
heavens, the sense of unreality vanished. As she 
stood at the window, with every sense alert and 
tingling, she seemed to herself a part of the life 
and gladness of that summer morning. 

At last she turned and gazed about her room 
with a curiosity that this time took in all the fur- 
nishings. Hitherto she bad only been conscious 
of a sense of comfort and restfulness which the 
wide, rather low-jointed chamber had given her, 
Almost everything was gray, with a few brighter 
touches of sea- green and crimson among the quaint 

Everything, too, 
The whole made 


screens and low-cushioned seats, 
had a slightly foreign look. 

Natalie think of some gray-lichened grotto, on 
whose soft beds of moss a goddess might have 





| laid her limbs to graceful slumber. 
| There were flowers on the table in pretty, odd- 
| shaped vases; broad, green ivies and slender ferns 
| made a lovely background for the summer snow 
|or the red fire of the roses, mixed up with wild, 
trailing, delicate blooms. 

A great happiness stole over the heart of the 
Her thoughts went back over her past life 
almost, it seemed, 


girl 

—over the pain and loss even 
as one’s might do who had crossed the border and 
entered into the calm of Heaven. She wondered 
if somebody, who was so precious a part of that 
past, knew where she was that morning! How 
glad he would be! And then, with a feeling that 
it might bring him closer, make him a sharer in 
the very heart of that hour, she went to her trunk, 


took from the tray a small portrait in crayon, set 
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in a slight, carved, oval frame, and placed this on 
a table near the window, She arranged some of 
the daintiest ferns, with a few wild blossoms, 
around the portrait—fragile white things, flushed, 
for the most part, with pink, 

It wasa finely molded head above which the ferns 
drooped and the delicate wild sprays gleamed. 
The face made you think of Milton’s and Goethe's 
in their youth. It had a charm and sweetness 
like some old canvas of Vandyke’s. Among 
many other portraits, your gaze would have re- 
turned again and again to this one. It was not 
easy to describe its power—it was something more 
than that of mere physical beauty. It had the 
effect of noble music. It inspired finer and loftier 
thoughts. While you gaze, the grace, the tender 
ness, the heroism of life seemed natural and easy, 
as they always do in our larger moments, 

It was a young face, hardly twenty-five, you 
would have thought. It seemed as though eyes 
which shone with such radiant gorgeousness, could 
never have held a shadow; yet, a sweet serious. 
ness hovered about the mouth. You might, at 
the last, have been a littl doubtful of the mere 
beauty of the face, but, in speaking of it after- 
ward, you must have been forced to use that word 
for want of another, to express the effect which it 
had produced on you, 

While Natalie was putting a last touch to the 
ferns and blooms, there came a light tap at the 
door, and, before she could reply, it opened softly 
an inch or two, and Alsey Faxon's bright eyes 
glanced curiously inside. When she caught a 
glimpse of Miss Vane, the door sprung wide open. 

“ How long have you been up?” the girl ex- 
claimed, as she darted across the room. “I feared 
lest I might disturb you.” 

“T have no idea how long, Alsey,” answered 
Miss Vane, returning the other’s caress; “ It may 
be half an hour, it may be two hours. How can 
anybody have the faintest sense of time ina place 
like this?” 

“You chink it is nice, then ?” asked Alsey, with 
a real pleasure in her tones. 

“ Nice !” echoed Mias Vane, gayly ; “ is that the 
sort of adjective to describe such a paradise ?” 

“T thought you would like it. Just to think ; 
you and I are to be sole mistresses and to have 
the whole house and all this lovely outdoors to 
oursel ves,” 

“Are we? It seems like a story of fairyland, 
a page from some delightful old legend of nymphs 
and dryads,” and Natalie’s laugh was the fitting 
supplement of her words. 

“Ti’s going to be better than fairyland or le- 
gend,” rejoined Alsey, decidedly. ‘“ Now I have 
actually succeeded in getting you here, Iam going 
to keep you; and we are to be the two happiest 
people on this planet. We will go down to the 
shore and up in the woods; we will have rambles 














and drives; we will do everything and go every. 
where that you like best. You must write your 
friends that you cannot join them at present,” 

Natalie Vane’s eyes wandered to the open win- 
dow and then to the sparkling face before her 
She was touched by this fresh proof of the young 
girl’s fondness for herself. The charm of the 
place had its weight with her, too; for she had 
all the susceptibility of a woman and an artist to 
her surroundings. To tell the truth, she had beep 
looking forward with some inward recoil, to , 
side which former mountain summers had taught 
her she could not hope to escape in this one 
There would be the small, stuffy rooms; the con 
tacts with back-biting, critical, self-assertive peo- 
ple; the harsh judgments, the shallow gossip 
that would be certain to enter a discord into her 
happiest moments. Natalie was a good deal of a 
philosopher, and could submit with tolerable grace 
to the inev¥able. But the immense relief she 
was conscious of at the prospect of esvaping all 
this disagreeable side of things showed her how 
acutely it must have annoyed her, This visit 
began to look more and more attractive as its 
prospects opened before her. Would it prove to 
be, after all, one of those rare surprises, those per 
fect things which do sometimes fall into haman 
lives? 

While Natalie had been debating with herself, 
Alsey’s eyes had been eagerly watching every 
shade of expression on her face. 

“Does your uncle know—does he approve of 
this invitation ?”’ Miss Vane asked at last, ins 
wavering tone, as she turned and encountered. the 
blue, pleading eyes. 

“Of course he does; I told him all about you,” 
answered Alsey, inwardly thankful that the walls 
had no tongues to repeat the methods by which 
his consent had been extorted. 

“Well, I will write my friends not to expect 
me for a week,” 

“A week!” echoed Alsey ; “ you must make up 
your mind to stay here all—” she was going to 
say, summer, but she caught her breath, remem: 
bering how her uncle had interdicted that—“ you 
will stay a month at the very least,” she said, de- 
cidedly ; “ I shall not let you stir from here until 
Uncle Andrew's return.” 

Natalie yielded the point so far as to promise 
she would not, in her letter, set any date for her 
departure. This satisfied Alsey, and she was 
about carrying off her guest in triumph to th: 
breakfast-room, when her eyes fell on the pertrail 
wreathed with flowers 

“Oh! that is Noel!” she exelaimed. She had 
seen a larger portrait of him, and Natalie had 
sometimes spoken of her brother to Alsey. 

“ Yes; I placed the ferns and flowers about him 
almost the first thing I did this morning. He 
would have liked them ; they seemed to bring him 
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closer.” Natalie’s voice was in a little lower key, 
jut not a sad one, 

Alsey’s eyes went from the picture to the face 
it her side. 

*] am always trying to find some likeness be- 
tween you and your brother,” she said. “Some- 
times I fuuey I see it, and then, in a moment, it 
is all gone and I am in doubt again whether any 
exists.” 

Natalie remembered what her father used to 
say to her mother: 

“T can never see any likeness between our girl 
and boy when they are not talking to each other 


CHAPTER IV. 

JATALIE VANE was the daughter of aclergy- 

man who came of stanch old Puritan stock 
Some of these had crossed the seas and pitched 
their tents in the New England wilds early in the 
reign of Charles 1. There were legends of others 
who had remained at home to take part in the 
battles of the Rebellion, to join in the rout at 


Marston Moor, and to lift their voices in the 


mighty soug with which Cromwell's Ironsides | 


dashed on Prince Rupert at Nasebv Field. Some- 
thing of the old fire lingered in the descendant 
of those men, the clergyman, whose parish, over 
which he had been settled for a quarter of a cen 
tury, covered a large farming town in Western 
Massachusetts. But there was little in such a life 
and surroundings to kindle the ancient heroism of 
his race, and the man, whose tastes were those of 
a scholar and metaphysician, settled down quietly 
umong his books and his parish-work in the New 
England town. 

The clergyman’s wife was a woman of rare 
loveliness of person and character. Her husband 
adored her. He had also the good sense to 
appreciate her fine intellect, and left the training 
f their two children—a girl, and a boy three 
years younger—almost entirely to their mother. 
He sickened and died suddenly before Natalie was 
juite seventeen, and his wife followed him in less 
than two years. 

Mrs Vane had inherited a small fortune. Cir- 
umstances had compelled her to draw heavily on 
this; but at her death a slender portion fell to 
each of her children. 

Natalie had inherited 
tastes, and when her brother entered Harvard she 
came to Boston, partly to be nearer him, partly to 
ivail herself of larger opportunities for art-study ; 
ind here, despite the death of her parents, several 
years passed happily, cheered by the frequent 
companionship of her brother and by her pro- 


her mother’s artistic 


gress in her work. . 
It is difficult to write af Noel Vane. He seemed 
from the beginning one of those rarely endowed 


natures which bloom occasionally on the roadways 





of life, as some flower of rare color and fragrance 
litts its unconscious beauty among its coarser sister- 
| hood of the field. In his childhood he added to 
| his singular precocity a rare purity and lovable 
| ness of character. As he grew older he was full 
of such joyous, abounding youth, there was such 
a half-gay, half-serious grace in his talk and man- 
| ner, that one listened and fancied that Philip 
| Sydney and John Hampden must once have felt 


land talked as he did. His delicate perceptions, 
his fine ideals, his ardent imagination, his sensi- 
| tive delight in all beauty, his faith in all good, 
reminded one of that other youth, who more than 
two hundred years before had dedicated himself 
in nobler words “to that same lot, however mean 


or high, toward which time leads me, and the will 


| 
| of Heaven.’ 
The relation between the brother and sister 


had, from their childhood, been one of peculiar 
| sympathy. Natalie’s pride had been immensely 
| yvratified with the college honors her brother won 
| so easily and with the credit some literary work 
| gained for him. 

| Noel had spent a summer traveling, for the 
| most part on foot, with some classmates in the 
Adirondacks and He re- 
turned in superb health, glowing with high hopes 
and ambitious to enter upon fresh literary work, 


the Canadian woods. 


Then an opportunity suddenly opened ‘for himto 
go abroad for a couple of years with two boys— 
younger brothers of a classmate. 

It was an offer that afforded rare opportunities 
in many ways. Noel decided to accept it, and it 
was arranged that Natalie should join him in a 
year, and that they should see Europe together: 
At this time the future held all the glowing 
promises of youth and hope to the young people. 

During these days Natalie sometimes said to 
her brother: 

“T am half afraid, Noel. 
the very gods might envy such gladness as ours: 
Has anybody a right to be so supremely happy as 
you and I in a world like this?” 

And Noel would answer, with that sweet serious: 
ness which always seemed to deepen the gladness 


It seems as though 








) in his eyes: 
| “Natalie, do you suppose we are any of us half 
jas happy as God meant we should be ?” 
| And, looking at the joyous young face, Natalie 
would answer: 

“| believe He must have meant all this happi- 
| ness for you, Noel dear.” 
Noel shook his head, with its masses of bright 
| chestnut hair, 
“T don’t just like that, Natalie. 
We used to resent 


Tt sounds as 


i though God had favorites. 
|} that thing as a great injustice in our teachers, I 
want my own share of happiness, and I want all 

”» 


the rest of the world to have as big a one. 
it was just a week after that talk, and only a 
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fortnight before Noel was to sail, that an accident 
happened. He was never quite well afterward, 
and the journey was delayed. 

Three weeks later Noel Vane went on that 
journey from which no traveler ever returns. 

Natalie awoke from the long stupor of her grief 
to a changed world. People do not die of grief— 
people, at least, with the warm young blood and 
the intense vitality of Natalie Vane. She could 
not be always sad, because her mother had given 
to both her children the sunny joyousness that lay 
at the depths of her own nature. But every inter- 
est, almost every fibre of the girl’s being, had 
been so bound up with Noel's that the wrench 
must make another thing of all the life that came 
afterward. 

Natalie tried to live as he would have ap- 
proved. The art to which she had devoted her- 
self stood her in good stead now. It became not 
only her solace, but her support, for the young 
people had exhausted the slender fortune they had 
inherited. 

Natalie did lovely work in crayon sketches, in 
plaques, and in painting pottery. Some of these 
won praise in art journals and in various high 
quarters. The sales yielded her a moderate in- 
come. With her intellectual tastes, with her 
social instincts, with her capacity for varied enjoy- 
ment, she could never have long questioned 
whether life was worth living, though all which 
had made its deepest joy had vanished. 

During the last year she had added to her other 
work the lessons of a drawing-class in a boarding- 
school. It was here that she first met Alsey 
Faxon. 

The visit which had come about in the way we 
have seen proved in every respect more delightful 
than Natalie could possibly have anticipated. Its 
entire rest, its perfect freedom, were unutterably 
grateful to her. The house, too, with its odd, 
foreign look—for the English furnishings re- 
mained just as their first owner had left them— 
had a great attractiveness for her. She loved the 
wide, cool rooms, with their dark panelings, their 
quaint fire-places, their pretty frescoes, and the 
subtle, home-like air which clung to each apart- 
ment and made it seem like a soft-lined nest. 

Alsey was absolute mistress of the house, and 
that meant that everything in it must be ordered 
for Miss Vane’s especial convenience and plea- 
sure, It was a masculine characteristic of the 
proprietor that the best servants were the most 
economical, and he was always ready to pay well 
for his service. So the house and grounds were 
perfectly managed in the absence of the owner and 
under the regime of their girlish mistress. The 
only thing that had a semblance of work was the 
drawing-lesson, which Natalie insisted on each 
day, and to which Alsey readily submitted to in- 
sure her guest’s remaining. The rest of the time 





they followed their own sweet wills. You would 
have thought them the gayest of mortals. Indeed, 
there were probably few so happy beings in all 
the wide, midsummer world. Alsey was in that 
period of joyous maidenhood which the Greeks 
so finely symbolized in their Diana, and all the 
tenderness she had to spare was lavished with im 
pulsive warmth on her friend. Agreeable as this 
fresh, young devotion was to Natalie, she yet was 
conscious that it must be superseded by other re 
gards. It was a blossom of the May-time of 
Alsey’s life, fresh and fragrant as the spring- 
flowers; but when the June came it would have a 
richer unfolding—a deeper passion. 

The grounds lay around the cottage ample and 
picturesque. There was a fine slope of lawn in 
front and a world of summer bloom on either 
side. The shrubs and hedges repaid the care of 
the English gardener. Farther away were wooded 
knolls and wjnding footpaths and all sorts of pretty 
places for rambling and dreaming away the days 

Among these grounds and in the fragrant old 
pine woods of Southern Maine, with their ferny 
dells, their mossy boles, and all their lovely 
growths of vines and wild flowers, Natalie spent a 
good part of the mornings—sometimes with her 
companion, sometimes without her. Almost every 
afternoon they went down in Alsey’s little basket- 
phaeton to the shore and scrambled among the 
rocks and around the coves and beaches when the 
tide was out, or, sitting on some high, green bluff, 
watched the waves as they came up the gray sands 
and in riotous glee dashed their heaps of glittering 
surf over boulders that stood like perpetual 
mourners, darkly draped with sea-weed. 

Then there was the late supper in the golden 
twilight in the great, cool dining-room, which 
faced a long sweep of meadows and the distant sea. 
What appetites they used to bring home from the 
woods and the shore! How merry they were! 
How sweet Alsey’s dimpled, flower-like face used 
to look behind the coffee-urn! 

Natalie could not have believed she could ever 
be so gay, so light of heart and mood in this 
world. The swift, happy days dropped for her 
into summer nights filled with sweet, dreamless 
slumbers. Sometimes she half reproached her 
self for her gladness, as though it belonged toa 
time and a youth that had vanished. 

“You are not sorry that you came, dear Miss 
Vane?’ Alsey would question sometimes, hover- 
ing about her friend. 

“Sorry, dear child!” Natalie would answer. 
“T am only afraid of two things.” 

“What in the world are they?” Alsey ques- 
tioned eagerly. 

“One is that I am a little too happy, and the 
other that you are giving up all your young 
friends—all your gay summer—for my sake.” 

“O Miss Vane! if you hint such a thing again 
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l’ll never forgive you.” 
nant, half reproachful, llowed no more to be sai 
They were not left quite to themselves, how 


ever. 


over for a day or two from Kennebunkport or 


Conway and filled the house with bright faces anc 
young merriment, and once a party of Miss Vane 
mountains, stoppe 


ends, on their Wa to the 


with her for a day at her invitation, seconded by 


Alsey’s. 


Of course, Miss Vane could not be in the house 


ts “| don’t quite 


ong without hearing frequent allusions to 
vner. Alsey often spoke of her uncle and ré 
ed some little, characteristic story about hin 
that would have given slower wits than 


insight into the man’s character. Als« 


ever, was too fond of her uncle not to unconsci 


set the best side of him before her guest. 


ead aloud portions of his brief, jolly lett 


She would have read the whole had she not 


liable to stumble on a sentence of this sort: 

‘I am glad you are having just the gran 1 time 

vou say you are, I sl ] 

nsufferably poky shut up with your schooln 

Have your own way, 
1 young minx!” 


Vane stood in a littl 


One morning Natalie 
} 


alcove at one end of the drawing-room looking at 


two portraits which hung there. They were thos 


fa man and woman 


ther evidently a few years younger. Miss Vane 


had marked, with the quick glance of an artist, 


the Roman head, the keen eyes, the jaw 
ind resolute, the whole vivid, dominant expres- 
sion, 
ments, too. It was a fair, gentle woman’s. The 
blue eyes had a winning softness and a hint of a 
smile lurked about the There was an 


losed lips. 


mmense contrast in the force and character of the | 


two faces as they hung side by side, and the same 
morning sunbeam glanced across both and brought 
out the differences sharply. 

“The old, clinging, 
beloved of 


vine-like 


poets, men ”’—murmured 
herself, 

At that moment Alsey came upon her. 
“ That is 


“Oh! here you are !’’ she exclaimed. 


incle, you know, and poor Aunt Ellen. 
in less than two years after I came to them.” 

“She was a pretty woman,” said Miss Vane. 
“Everybody, I believe, thought so. They say 
uncle is a fine-looking man, too. 


think of him, Miss Vane ?” 


that the question was of importance to her. 


Alsey’s tone implied 


meant a good deal with 


“Fine looking” Miss 
Vane. 

“TI think it is a face of a-great deal of power— 
of a eertain kind,” she replied. 

Alsey swallowed the compliment without a 
thought of criticising it. 
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“The portraits were painted by Huntingdon the 


year before Aunt Ellen died,’ she continued, 


-| ‘“ They are said to be excellent likenesses.” 
The two sat down together on the divan, facing 
Pp yrtraits, 


l “ Your uncle must be very fond of you, Alsey,” 


s| remarked Miss Vane, rather for the s: of saying 


] | something. 
ca Ippose he is,” re plied Alsey, glibly. ‘The 
rvants think I can turn him around my : ttle 
finger; but that, you see, is not absolutely tri 
understand you, Alsey.” 
rhere isn’t much to understand, anyway,” re- 
1 | plied the girl, with a quick sense that her remark 
nore or less disloyalty to her uncle, and 
was very fond of the man who stood in such 
I only meant to 


particularly set my heart on 


tender relations to her; 
I have 
I should make sure of the right time 


} 


sking Uncle Andrew. I suppose that he, 


men, has to be managed,” added Aisey, 
a sweeping conclusion which res- 


“ How 


a moment later, 


cued her uncle from any special blame. 


curious that is!” she exclaimed, 
regarding her friend in an absent sort of way. 
What?” asked Miss Vane. 
“Why, I remember hearing Aunt Ellen say 
Andrew. It 


I remember just where 


precisely the same thing of Uncle 
all comes back to me now. 
she sat and I stood; I could not have been more 
than six vears old.” 


“but I 


some- 


“Tt is curious,” replied Miss Vane ; 
have had just such things happen to me. 


thing would start up suddenly out of the past— 


She had studied the other face a few mo-| scenes, speeches, looks—vivid as when I first saw 


ind heard them.” 
Alsey sat still, gazing at the picture of the dead 
woman and comparing it with that other picture 


on the canvas of her memory. 


“What kind of woman was your aunt, Alsey ?” 
| inquired Miss Vane, and then she wondered at 
| herself for asking the question with that face be- 
fore her. 


| 


“She was a good woman. She was always kind 
| to me; and I must have given her lots of trouble. 
I was such a mere chit —hardly five years old— 
|when I came to live with them. She and her 
little boy—not quite three—died within a few 
| we eks of each other. Their loss must have been 
| 4 great blow to Uncle Andrew 


| lonely the 


I remember how 
house seemed for awhile: but people 
get over things, you know.” 


| “T suppose so,” answered Miss Vane, softly, 
jremembering Noel, and thinking how impossible 
it would be for her ever to “ 


get over” him. 


She was aroused from her thoughts by Alsey’s 
“Uncle Andrew does have some of the oddest 


“ What sort of notions?” 


| notions about girls.” 
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“Oh! he thinks they never know their own 
minds, and are always taking the most unaccount 
able fanci replied Alsey, rather evasively. “O 
dear!” she burst out, a moment later, “1 can 


hardly wait, 1 am so impatient to have you two 


meet 

“Het ht not share his niece’s partiality for 
me,” rey | Natalie, playfully patting the soft 
white curvy f Alsey’s chin. She was not much 


given to caresses. They meant something with 


he r 


“Oh! he can’t help it when he comes to see 
you, M Vane,” answered Alsey, in an eager, 
positiy 

Thi utter, more than the speech, aroused a 
sudden picion in Natalie’s mind that Mr, 
Thorndike had not wholly approved of his niece 
regara herself. She reflected that be would 
proba regard the whole affair as a school-gir! 
fancy iled at and indulged as he had het 
earii I for dolls and play houses Her 
prese e would, in his mind, be only a late: 
phase of velopment soon to give place to so 
thing 

Na d by this time formed a pretty clear 
cone this uncle of Alsev Faxor | 
hint t e girl dropped, stories she related, 
Spee ‘ ( ioted, had he 1 pe 1 to form Natalie's 
opin e the portrait in the aleove had sup 
plied « features. 

O some hard, material view of lift 
or px ld break harshly from Alsey’s smil 
ing 1 Her friend always perceived that 
such opinior ould not be indigenous with that 
youn creature. Such talk had the ring 
of a er, coarser nature. It was evident the 
child w nly repeating what she had been 
taught thout at all comprehending its spirit 

Bi Natalie, at the end of these conclusions, 
always reflected that, however she might not ap 
prove the man, she yet owed him a certain feeling 
of g tude, because his home and his permission 
wer iking a month of that summer a very 
* dwe ig in Eden” to her. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


No MAN’s spirits were ever hurt by doing his 
duty. On the contrary, one good action, one t mp 
} 


tation resisted and overcome, one sacrifice of desire 


nterest. purely for conscience’ sake, will pro 


or 
vide lial for weak and low spirits beyond 
wh ndulgence, diversion, or company can 
do for ther 

INTELLIGENCE and energy and conscientious- 
nes ited, can never evolve true j ce if 
sympat be absent from the heart rh is no 
nit ract and unpractical idea, It lies at 
the root of moral education and self culture, for 
it declare that just conduct depends upon right 
feeli and cannot be developed without them 
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N the way to the house, Rachel Small said to 
me, 28 1 was looking from the wagon over 


the smiling landscape, where winter had lai 


its checking finger, not harshly, so as to suggest 
in dry barrenness the reproof of a ruler, but softly 
in crystal glints of frost that clung to grass yet 
green, and in fleecy, scurrying clouds that did not 
linger long in any one place; softly as a mother 


lulls her children to rest after too much play and 
exhilaration—Rachel Small said to me: 

All the land the« 
been Faith Th mpsons i ad ele acquiesced in her 
father’s wishes.’ 

“ Was she disobedient to her father?’ I asked 
“Well,” returned Rachel Small, “thatis as thee 


over might hav 


regards disobedience Thee knows we each have 
an individuality which cannot be checked save at 
the expense ef much vital power in us. Had 
friend Thompson vie daughter as som 


thing separate and om himself, it mig! 


have diffused more pe Not that I deprecat 
his mode too mucl pparent to him that 
he was doing for the | And not that I regar 

Faith’s mode in an fairest light; the w 

lingness of her sp mforted her in it. The 

sees, when Edward Jord came in our midst he 
was ailing and p 1 Faith often met him 
in her walks al place—for Faith liked 
quiet, thoughtful y verly much. She used 
to say to me, ‘ Rach Lord is in every littl 
leaf and blossom, in every tiny spear of grass, 
every bird and in und tells me to behold His 
might and strengtl each when I walk along the 
shining country-wa\ iet and alone, and I often 
feel like covering my irom humility, so does 
the Spirit move m« So when Faith used to meet 


the white-faced stranger, she pitied him with ex- 
ceeding great pity, and once, when she found him 
holding to a stile upport, she went up 


“* Lean on me,’ him; ‘verily, I would 
guide thee.’ 


“T have heard that at those words he burst 


into tears and told her that he had watched 
for her for days and weeks and that she had in 
deed guided him t it he h id leaned upon her 


ever since he had first seen her in one of her 


mut that he was a sinful man of 


yx aceful walks: l 
lrink had made him as he 


the world, that strong ¢ 

was, and that he had come to this quiet country- 
place seeking for the health that he had wantonly 
turned aside. Id tl w if Faith met him s¢ 
often thereafter as was reported ; | know that he 

walks were not! ‘ 1 that once her father 
said to her that she 1 know Edward Jordan 


no more, 
“¢ That cannot be, father,’ said she; ‘for I love 


him,’ 





“* He 
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“* He 


ihe 


“* He 


‘He is a weak 


iid she. 
“* He will bring 


e 


now 
“* But there is 
m above it, Fai 


“*Then thee | 
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is of the world’s people,’ said her 


is God’s child, as each of us is,’ returned 
holding to 
a drunkard,’ advanced her father. thee with far m 


Is { 


ore 
cai 


man whom I can strengt 


thee down to the dus an choose for thy 
is.’ = The “ not 
und it is 


said her father 
hat I 


1 probability tl may 


ute 


ldly said. 


“*Thee fails 


ve.’ 
‘There 


ae) 


erbially 


lan will 


him and 


W 
ht that d heretofore been 


miki 


He did not rep! 
t fall down then 
‘If 


isked him. 


thee woes 
‘I care not 
kleasl y 

rhee 


so little 


sure 
ftly; ‘ Faith,’ I 

und athim. He was ling ttl 

ed out to her. see Faith an 
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‘It is my baffle it 
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retched out to her. 
“That night she 

“* Father,’ said she, 
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he sal 


tavern and le 


wain,’ 
ame to her father never ct 
‘if | marry Edward Jor-| wan. 1 


him hus hi 


‘hi | 


receive as my honored eproa 
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“it gain 


Edward Jordan,’ replied her 
t my will. Therefore, thee 
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feits not 
thine to-morrow 
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“*T do not care ‘but. 
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for thee to give me up,’ 


he cried, ‘My 


hold to 


mine 


thee up,’ 
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understand,’ she 
1 up m me 


chi 
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never went 


insaw Fdward J 


vitered from 


he | 


it, doing not 
imend at 


dward Jordan seemed t 
but friend Thompson never went 


ild. Then Faith was about 


and her husb ind drank he ivily. 

she waited for him outside the 
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him, always happy looking 
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: as ip 
about over in the burying-ground. Thee knows I | I must leave thee before thy life is strong enough 


went there. It was Faith Jordan | to do without mine.’ 
very “He pave a sort of shriek then. ‘Leave me! 


am no cowal 
at her mother’s grave. | heard her say, 


softly but distinctly, ‘1 am a mother, too, now, | you leave me!’ he cried out. 


dear mother, and I can understand the love a | “*] hope for thee, dear,’ she said, ‘and | 
mother bears for those who are of her body and | hope—’ 
soul. So I think thee sees how I love my chil-}| “I lost what else they said, for she was rested 


dren and their father. Yet this love is not all the now and they went on thei way. I could see her 
need; I want strength to fight this| leading him toward the graveyard, From my 
strong weakness of my husband, to save him till | back window I saw them at her mother’s grave. 
fit to come to thee and be loved by thee as a | And a month after this Edward Jordan came for 


he is rit 
son. He is my only thought—to save him my | me; Faith wanted to see me. She had been sick, 


strength | 


only work. I am not wrong in this, am I, dear | she said, but such surpassing strength I never saw 
; b } 

mother?’ as though she spoke to some one near at| in a face. She clearly had brought me there to 

hand. Then I came away. After that I got into|see her husband. A great purpose was in his 


the way of saying a word or so to her when I met | eyes—he was a changed man, and I should 
| 


her. Then her two children grew sick, and she | scarcely have known him; every day he went to 


had many toils and duties, and I went to her, | town to some employment, and every evening he 
She was still happy-looking and smiling, but worn | hurried up the lane to the house, going straight 
ito her. Themshe was about again. There came 


to a shadow. 
“<*T have slept little for weeks, watching my|a solemnity in Edward Jordan such as I some- 
babies,’ she said. | times think rests in the faces of those in meeting 


“* Where was thy husband?’ I asked. | who arise, moved by the Spirit and almost in- 


“Her face grew red—* Thee must not ask so | spired. 
disrespectfully,’ she said. “*He is so much stronger,’ she said to me. 

“Then I kept away from her, and would see| But not so Faith; she was very weak and easily 
her trudging off to work in the city, trusting her | tired, but surpassingly happy. I used to wonder 
children with their father. Once when I saw her| why she never mentioned her father to me, for 
leading home her husband of a night I stepped | she knew I was familiar with his manner, but she 
into a hedge to avoid meeting them. never spoke of him. And he had grown a soured, 
“But for you, Faith,’ I heard him say, ‘I| bitter man, not easy to approach, and curter to 





should long ago have gone to the devil.’ | those who knew him than was conciliatory. And 
L Q 
. . ] s * 
““T know it, dear,’ she said. | 80 another year went on, and Faith kept slowly 
“But why do you not reproach me?’ he cried, fading as her husband waxed in strength. At last 
ettis! ‘and try to make me better ?’ | 1 went there a week ago. She was in her chair, 
! . 
“If love cannot make thee better, what will | her two children cuddled up in her arms, large 
hate do?’ she said; ‘I love thee and would Jead | and heavy as they were. 
. . ° ° | P ° ° " 
thee from the devil. And I am leading thee,am|} “‘O Rachel!’ she said, with a thrill, ‘ Edward 
| 


I not? has gone to father. I determined to save Edward 
| £ 

“There was anxiety in her voice. He began to |from his weakness, and, when he was strong 

}enough, to send him to father. He is strong 


weep. 
‘But I am leading thee” she persisted. enough now, Rachel, and he has gone to father. 
** You torture me with kindness,’ he said. But for me I sometimes think Edward might 
““Thank the Lord! she returned; ‘for when} never have grown so strong. But now he is so 


kindness tortures amendment is not far off, and I | much stronger 
lead thee !’ “Than thee,’ I interrupted, taking her wasted 
‘You do, Faith,” he answered, wildly, ‘ but I} hand in mine. 

| “‘T am strong with the Lord’s increase,’ she 


am so weak I cannot resist.’ 
said, happily. ‘My life was needed for this work. 


‘Thee means thee has not the strength to try,’ 
she s ‘If thee would but try, firmly try. I | Is it not worth a bodily life to save a soul? And 
know thy suffering and pity thee. Thee knows |] sometimes think that but for my bodily life Ed- 
that, for I have told thee often enough. But if| ward’s soul might have struggled longer for the 


thee would but try now—will thee? will thee? I/ light. He was wild at first to think that I must 


have never asked thee before, because I wanted to| leave him. But now he sees as I do, and, besides, 


bring thee nearer to my love and the Lord’s, and | he will have the children.’ She looked down at 
thee would not believe so had I worried thee and | their faces turned up to hers. 


‘They alone hold 


thee fear. For “perfect love casteth out} me, Rachel,’ she said, ‘but I trust they may be 


made I 
fear.” But now I, too, am weak; thy strength | reared that they may come to me—“I cannot come 
must comfort me. I am grown very tired and|to ye, but ye may come to me,” thee knows. 


worn, my body fails me, and sometimes I feel that Mother had to go without me, thee knows, and 
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wait for father and me. Dear mother! I am so 
happy, Rachel, so filled with an exceeding joy. | 
loved my husband from the first without any will 
of my own, and now the Lord loves him and he is 
strong enough to goto father when he has long been 
strong enough to go to the Lord—for I sometimes 
think that men require proofs of longer standing, 
and more of them, than the Lord does. The world 
Ah! 
She hesitated, then cried, as in ecstasy, her arms held 
out, her children clinging to her, ‘ Father! father!’ 

“For friend Thompson had come in with Ed 
ward Jordan, and had folded Faith and her chil- 
him. Then I Next day a 
number of women friends went to see Faith; 
Ah! surely 
we require stronger proofs in our worldly hearts 
tham the Lord does! 
say she placed her children’s hands in those of 


blinds us so, thee knows. here is Edward—’ 


dren to came away. 
we 


had been so blind before, thee sees. 
Two days after that they 


her husband. 

“Thee must all come to me,’ she said, smiling, 
as though taking up a journey not very far away. 

“*God knows, my life has taken yours,’ he said, 
solemnly, yet not grievously. 

“Tt seemed as though he was awed as at the 
presence of something divine, which should al- 
ways remain with him and guide him. 

“No, she said, 


higher sphere of living; thee here and I there 


‘Our two lives are in the 
we shall ever be near as love to love, as faith to 
faith, that knows no time nor distance.’ 

“So he kissed her and sat there beside her, the 
two children in his arms, and spoke of his future, 
of which she should never have a part; and of 
her future, which was not to be his for a little 
while. He was filled with her life and its motive. 
There can be no doubt of his lasting strength. 

“But down at the foot of the bed her father 
mourned and mourned, and Faith touched his hair 
with her hand and spoke to him of her mother. 

“There was no one to blame, thee knows.’ ” 

Here the wagon stopped before a tiny, isolated 
house set high upon a hill, its foundations made 
in the rock—like that firm, withstanding house of 
the parable. A scrupulously neat but poor house, 
its shining windows not closed, but spread open 
to the light. There were a number of women- 
friends there down-stairs, and in the little front 
room Faith Jordan rested, a calm-faced, faded 
woman, whose countenance bore the mark of no 
baser passion than love upon its inviolable quiet. 
There was a sprig of holly in her hands, which 
bore the marks of rough work, and one of the 
little red berries had rolled away from the sprig 
and rested above her bosom like a drop of vivid 
life-blood striving to enter and reanimate the 
heart that had ceased to beat. 


It was very silent there—oppressively so, and | 


the women never moved a finger for nearly an 


hour, it seemed to me, though one or two coughed. | taking her far off forever. 


| she would Say: 
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From up-stairs came the sound of children’s voices. 
At last and 
pushed her 


a slight, soft-faced woman arose 
little back 


After standing silent 


box-bonnet a way and 
smoothed down her hair. 
for a minute or so, she spoke in a gentle voice 
that surely was not heard ten feet away from her, 
as though she were communing with herself. A 
shaft of sunshine fell across her lips as she raised 
her head, and the same shaft touched the coffin. 

“Tf the dead could speak,” she began, “ I think 
‘Rear my children that they may 
come to me” We are the guardians of her chil 


dren ; we are accountable whether they go to her 


we are 


accountable for a lack during her 


or not; 
life. 
Say: 
the benignity of the Lord. Behold, no sorrow is 


If the dead could speak, I think she would 
* Dear friends, behold with me the glory, 
no hard proofs 


here—neither tears nor partings ; 


of our faith; but all is love. And here I wait for 
here I want you to take up our unfinished 

Will you come to me” TI think 
not far from us. It is not that they 
cannot see, that we blind. We cannot 


the hearts that beat with the life of this 


you; 
life and love. 
the dead are 
but are 
gauge 
can we understand the hearts 
We cannot understand 


world; then how 
that have left this world ? 
the souls around us in this world and are sadly 
then how can we comprehend 


In 


a word, we imperfect ones cannot understand like 


strangers to them; 
the souls that have gone beyond this world ? 


imperfections with our own; then how can we 
So, I think, the dead are 
not far removed from us, and that is not that they 
cannot see, blind. If the dead 
could speak, I think she would say: ‘ Rear my 


understand perfection ? 
but that we are 


children that they may come to me, he I loved so 
well leading them all the way,’” 
down, and the shaft of 


Then the woman sat 


| sunlight, unimpeded, dropped from her lips and 


settled upon the cold, stilly face and upon the 
little holly berry that had fallen from the sprig. 
Then men carried it all away, and from up-stairs 
came down an old, broken man, led by a strong 
young man whose face was a marvel of clear- 
ness despite the great agony there—an agonized 
look, as though he accused himself of this death 
he had 
while strength knocked so long to be taken in. 
Two little children clasped his disengaged hand 
At the sill the 
old man stumbled and would have fallen but for 


while allowed a weakness to rule him 


and went with him out of doors. 


the firm arm of the younger man. 

“He is strong, indeed,” said Rachel Small to 
3ut it was a life for a life. And how well 
Dear Faith !” 

And then we went away. 


“ 


me. 
her life was spent ! 


And the sun was 


| Shining and a little bird piped on a hedge as we 


went by. Far back of us we could see the funeral 
train silently going away from the little house, 


Far off? We do not 
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know. Where love is, life can never go away, |same thing. Fort Comfort stands just by the road- 
Faith Jordan’s love was stronger than her life. | side, and in our kitchen we have what so many 
Far off? We do not know. Rachel Small looked | cannot have here—a well of good water, crystal 
Then she covered her face with | clear and cold, and so refreshing to the tired 
travelers who pass by, it being the only “ handy 


back with me. 
her hand. 
“We call lives sacrificed that do what the place” to get a drink in a distance of seventeen 
Lord desires,” she said, softly. miles. Rap! rap! at the door, and I open it, to 
Rosert C, MEYERS. be met by a polished gentleman, who touches his 

hat with the grace and gallantry of a Chesterfield 





and asks, pleasantly : 


THE RANCH IN SUMMER. * Will you please give a thirsty man a drink ?” 





No. 2, for which he returns a no less pleasant “ Thank 
es you,” touches his hat again, and is gone; and per- 
7 ES, I would write again of the summer time, | haps in the same hour I am greeted by a gruff 
though the snows of winter will probably be| “Is there any chance for a feller to get a drink 
flying ere it reaches the reader’s eye. Why | here?” and receive a‘ Much obleeged” with the 
not? We seal up and put away the summer-time empty cup. 
fruit for winter use. Why not do the same with Another comes who, like Maud Muller’s Judge, 


the long, golden hours? Why not write of the lingers to speak of 
work we do, the thoughts we think, the people we 


see now, for winter reading? Thus may be em- 


“The grass and flowers and trees, 
balmed the sunshine and brightness, and when tome eae sont whether 
you sit by the cozy fireside next winter and cut the| a4 gjoud in the west would bring foul weather.” 
fresh pages of the Home MaGazine, will not the 
“ scent of the roses,” the breath of the new-mown 
hay, be grateful to your snow-wearied senses ? 

I told you last month of the birds and flowers ; 
but think not that we have not human friends and 
neighbors all around us, Though “ Enthusiasm,” 
whose “ love-making” was so pleasant, has not | 


And yet another waits to tell me of the wife 
and babies left at home, and bids me cheerily to 





| “step over and see them,” though ten or twelve 
miles of broad prairie land lie between his home 
and ours. But each gets his cup of water and 
goes on his way refreshed and grateful, while we 


come to live “ next door,” there are other and very | wonder, how can people be so different one from 
pleasant people here, and we have no lack of|the other? Why is the family from Illinois or 

Indiana so unlike the one from New York or New 
England, and they in turn so different from those 
from Pennsylvania or Ohio? From the East, 
West, North, and South they have gathered here, 
| from across the ocean, too, bringing each the pe- 


we met at a picnic lately, when we said we “ had | culiar ways and customs of their old life, speaking 


neighborliness. A neighborhood here is no little | 
thing, but takes in all the people for fifteen or } 
twenty miles around, and distance is but little 


thought of. 
“ How far have you come ?” asked a lady whom 


each the vernacular or dialect of their own little 
“Seven or eight miles, corner, and thus making a strange and seemingly 
She “smiled audibly,” saying : |inharmonious neighborhood. Yet the inharmony 
“You cannot have lived in Kansas long if you | is only seeming; a general feeling of good fellow- 
ship prevails, and kind hearts, which are “ more 


had a long ride.” 
-” 


we answered. 


call that far.” 

It would surprise the busy housewife in a/ than coronets,” beat alike beneath the broadcloth 
closely settled Eastern neighborhood to open her | coat or the silken dress of the prosperous and cul- 
door in answer to a knock some morning and find, | tured and the “hickory” shirt or calico frock of 
as I so often do, a sun-browned boy who had come | the poor and ignorant. None are “ natives” here. 
from two or three miles to “ borrow some tea,” or} Each in turn has come from a distant home to be 
“a few matches,” or something of the kind, and | “a stranger in a strange land,” and we have for 
thought no more of it than a little boy there would | each other the “fi llow-feeling” which makes us 
of crossing the street or yard on the same errand. | “wondrous kind.” Together we talk of “back 
Only yesterday a good little woman walked four | home,” and all we have left there, compare our 
miles to bring me a cup of blackberry jam! letters and papers; together we find out the re- 

What a diversity of life and character is to be | sources of the “great West,” and learn how best 
found in such a neighborhood! We never realized | to preserve its wild fruits and keep the hot winds 


the many-sidedness of society as we have since | from our gardens, the coyotes from our chickens. 
living here. All classes are represented, from the | With the same kindliness and patience we listen 
cultured Bostonian to the “poor white” of the | to the pitiful story of how “Hannar Jane hasn't 
South. I have been much amused and interested | been shut of a headache for six years and can’t 
in noting how differently different people do the git to go nowhere much, and so she never Aave saw 


“ 
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THE RANCH 


much of the country,” and to the no less pitiful 
rehearsal of “ My daughter's distressing illness 
and languor, caused by too great devotion to her 
studies while at boarding-school,” though some 
times we can scarcely control the “ wicked mus- 
cles” of our face, which want to laugh at the 
ludicrous contrasts. We call at the cabin home 
where we find only a “dirt floor” under our feet 
and a “dirt roof” over our heads, with cheap 
chromos and newspaper cuts pinned to the wall to 
represent the “decorative art,” and find the same 
kind welcome as greets us in more pretentious 
places, where beautiful pictures, books, and music 
nite to make for us a rest and “ feast of soul.” 
Paul-like, we make ourselves “all things to all 
men,” and know no selfish monopoly of the sun- 
shine that comes into our lives. 

The summer has brought several pleasant little 
breaks in our busy days—little “outings” which 
make the great wheels of toil go round less mo- 
notonously day after day, and teach us how good 
it is for children of all ages to have a play spell. 
There have been long rides over the beautiful 
prairie and by the winding river, a picnic in a 
beautiful grove on the fourth of July, a dainty 
luncheon at our English friends’, calls and visits, 
kindly greetings, and so much else that we shall 
ike to remember and recall in days to come. 

And now the haying and harvesting time is 
here. We listen to the song of the reaper, morn- 
ing and evening alike, and see the great loads of 
grain drawn from the fields, followed close by large 
flocks of blackbirds, which pick up the scattered 
kernels, There is ever much of poetic beauty for 
us in the harvest time, albeit the harvesters are 
generally too busy, too hot, and too tired to find 
the poetry or the beauty. Remembering this, we 
put down our pen, leave the interesting book or 
the sewing, and take their pitchers of milk, cool 
and fresh, from the cellar, and “switchel,” which 
“ cheers, but does not inebriate,” for which we find 
ample reward in their grateful thanks. 

We watch the herd of cattle leaving the corral 
in the morning and returning at sunset, and note, 
with all a rancher’s pride, how the calves are 
growing and how fat and sleek the cows are. We 
watch the big “ prairie schooners” going by, too; 
and often, when they stop for water or butter, we 
go out to the wagon-side and talk with the tired- 
looking woman and the happy children—for the 
children seem to think the long journey is “all 
fun,” and enjoy the ride by day and the rest by 
night so much; but the mothers grow weary, weary, 
and all say, “We shall be so glad when we are 
through riding and can live in a house once more.” 
Some are going back East, tired and discouraged 
with trying to make a living in a country where 
grass is the only sure crop, and others, just as tired 
of the endless plowing“and sowing, reaping and 
mowing in the East, go farther West to buy ranches | 


] 
and keep cattle or sheep. 
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They carry little stoves 
and cooking utensils with them and camp out at 
night, stopping wherever darkness overtakes them. 
Sometimes they go in little companies, three or 
four large, white-covered wagons, with horses and 
cattle following close behind, making us think of 
the pictures we have seen of the patriarchs of old 
journeying from place to place, with their men- 
servants and maid-servants, their flocks and herds. 
One such company went by who had come from 
Arkansas and were going away to Washington 
Territory. What a journey! long and very tire 
some, it seems, to think of it; and yet, what beau- 
tiful scenery they will see, how widely diversified 
and varied! now riding over arid plains, over 
which the wind sweeps revengefully, and now in 
the shadow of great mountains, through woods 
and fields, across lakes and rivers, on and on for 
days and months in a constantly moving panorama, 
with sweet rest at night under the quietstars, watched 
and guarded day and night alike by the unsleeping 
eye of the Father, who lets not even a sparrow 
fall unnoticed, and will as surely go with His 
children in their wanderings up and down the 
face of the earth. 

Sometimes, in the early months of our ranch- 
life, we used to feel that we were almost too far 
away from the busy centres of usefulness, and 
would wonder how our lives could touch ether 
lives helpfully ; but the feeling is gone now. We 
find opportunity equal to our time and strength, 
and life flows on in an ever-deepening, ever-broad- 
ening stream for us. We have found a useful life 
depends not so much upon the place or circum- 
stances as upon the spirit within us. If we really 
want a “field of labor,” we can find it right at 
our door, wherever that may be, and we are con- 
sunny Kansas” just 
now. EARNEST. 


tent that ours should be in 


Work every hour, paid or unpaid; see only 
that you work, and you cannot escape your re- 
ward. Whether your work be fine or coarse, 
planting corn or writing epics, so only it be honest 
work, done to your own approbation, it shall earn 
a reward to the senses as well as to the thought. 
No matter how often defeated, you are born to 
victory. The reward of a thing well done is to 
have done it. 

Norninea teaches patience like a garden. All 
have to wait for the fruits of the earth. 
go round and watch the opening bud from day to 


You may 


day; but it takes its own timeand you cannot urge 
it on faster. If forced, it is only torn to pieces. 
All the best results of a garden, like those of life, 
are slowly, but regularly, progressive. Each year 
do a work that nothing but a year can do. 

arn to labor and to wait” is one of the best 
le:.ons of a garden. All that is good takes time, 


and comes only by growth. 
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THE FARMIN’ CLUB. 
\ HY good mornin’, Miss Short. I’m glad to 


see ye, an’ you, too, Jerushy Snodgrass. 
Take cheers. 

Yes, me an’ Urier just got home from our jaunt 
this week. Lawz! it does a body a sight o’ good 
to git out from home a little spell now an’ agin. 
It sort o’ perks ’em up like an’ brightens up ther 
idees. When ye stay allers in one place ye git 
sort o’ hemmed in like an’ narrer in yer ways 0’ 
thinkin’, an’ yer apt to feel that the pertickler spot 
o’ the airth where you live is the garden spot. It 
puts me in mind o’ what Ebeneezer Buckram sed 


to me onct afore 1 wuz married. Ebeneezer wuz | 


allers powerful fond o’ his jokes, The mill where 
they had bin a gittin’ ther grists ground got out o’ 
fix, an’ while it wuz gittin’ sot to rights he hed to 
take a grist to another mill ten or twelve mile off. 
As he druv home he passed me along the road as 
I wuz a goin’ down to Cousin Betsy’s, an’ sez he: 

“Lawz! Betsy, J didn’t know afore this ride 
that the world wuz so big,”’ sez he. 

I’ve thort them words over a heap o’ times, an’ 
it’s my ’pinion that ef people would take off ther 
workin’ harness now an’ agin an’ go from home a 
spell, they’d begin to see that the world wuz bigger, 
mebbe, than they’d thort, an’ as ther idees got a 
little broader, a heap o’ littleness in ther ways 
might be saved, 

Well, yes, Jerushy; me an’ Urier had a very 
nice time. Inthe fust place, we wuz a visitin’ 
with folks as seemed the soul o’ kindness, an’ we 
*peared to git throwed right in among a right 
smart o’ the neighborhood to onct, ’count o’ the 
meetin’ o’ the Farmin’ Club, they called it. 

Never heard o’ one afore, Miss Short? No 
more did I till me an’ Urier went on this tower; 
but I wuz powerful tuck with it. So wuz Urier. It 
’most made me want to live among ’em, fur they 
all *peared so fond o’ other an’ to hev sich a good 
time together, an’ then, though I didn’t under- 
stand nigh all they sed, I could see how it would 
be very improvin’. I’ve thort mebbe we might 
git up one o’ the same kind here. That's where 
some 0’ the good o’ goin’ from home comes in. 
Ef ye see where ye kin make a improvement yer 


noways excusable for not puttin’ into practis what | 


ye’ve learnt. I jest sed to Urier, after bein’ at 
that meetin’, sez I: 

“ Urier, don’t ye think a meetin’ o’ that kind 
would be a heap o’ help about Slocum ?” sez IJ. 


Urier sed he thort it would. I allers set a heap | 


o’ store by Urier’s opinion. Urier’s a straight- 
forrid, honest man, with a heap o’ jedgment, an’ 
I wouldn’t like to go noways contraries to his way 
0’ thinkin’ ; but when he sed he thort it would, I 
made up my mind right away to see what could 
be did about it. 

Ye'd like to hear about the one we wuz at? 
Well, I reckon I might as well tell ye what I kin | 
mind about it. Mebbe ye'd take more heart in 
helpin’ with one here. An’ ef I tell some o’ ie | 
amusin’ perliminaries, why itll only help ye ‘o 
see 9 little more what sort o’ a time we had. 1} a| 
one o’ them as believes in dividin’ up of yer plea- | 


Bkelches. 


sures an’ handin’ of ’em around to sich as didn’t 
hev the same opporchunity. 

Well, of course, we hed quite a journey in the 
keers—nigh on to a hunderd mile—afore we got to 
the neighborhood where we wanted to go. It does 
beat all! What a improvement the keers is in the 
wavy of travel! But it most made me tired, to think 
o’ the work that wuz put onto the masheenery an’ 
onto the keers themselves afore all wuz ready to 
run. It’s wonderful what invenshun an’ hard work 
"Il do. Well, at the town where we stopped, Jeems 
Moore met us with a carrige fur to take us to his 
home in the kentry. It wuz him an’ his people 
we wuz going to see. Urier had noticed a likely 
lookin’ young man on the keer, an’ it turned out 
he wuz a goin’ to Jeems Moore's, too. He sed 
afterward that he'd bin a noticin’ of Urier, too; 
but then that wuz nothin’ oncommon. Urier’s 
looks is a heap in his favor among strangers. | 
noticed it a Pight smart while we wuz away, an’ | 
got a heap o’ kind turns on his account from folks 
that wuz pleased with his looks, An’ then his 
ways is very pleasin’ an’ sociable like. Most o’ 
folks is shennid with Urier’s ways. But we all hey 
our failin’s, an’ Urier has hisen; an’ one of ’em is 
that he doesn’t allers take a hint quick. Now, | 
knowed there wuz some darters in Jeems Moore's 
family, an’ I knowed it didn’t stan’ to reason that 
a sensible-looking young man would come over a 
hunderd mile without hevin’ some occasion, | 
don’t s'pose Urier hed a thort on the subjick. 
Well, Urier an’ him sot in the back seat o’ the 
carrige an’ I sot in front with Jeems Moore, 
count o’ a bad habit I hey o’ gittin’ sick in a clost 
carrige. 

We hadn’t rid long till I heard Urier a askin’ 
this young feller (Aminidab Peltham by name) 
ef he wuz related to the family an’ ef he wuz 
| brought up in that neighborhood aa’ where an’ 
| how he got his acquaintance with our friends, It 
| wuzn’t like as ef I’d bin a sittin’ alongside o’ 
| Urier or could ha’ giv him a push under a table, 
as I hev hed to do sometimes at home; I couldn't 
| noways reach round to giv him a nudge or even 
| 











| 
| 


wink at him but Aminidab would see me; an’ ef 
ever I felt sorry fur a young man, it wuz fur 
Aminidab Peltham. I know he must ha’ broke 
into a sweat, an’ I must say I felt a little like usin’ 
| part o’ his name an’ peltin’ Urier some—jest 
enough to make him think. When we got to the 
house, I sez: 

“Urier Bodkin, I'd like to see you a spell,” 
sez I. 

When I call Urier by both his names, he allers 
knows I hev suthin’ important on my mind, an’ 
so he came up-stairs with me to onct to our own 
room, an’ I shet the door, an’ sez I, tryin’ to be 





| mild like: 


“Urier Bodkin, when a likely lookin’ young 
man hez come more nor a hunderd mile to pay a 
visit to a family where there is likely darters,” 
sez I, “it’s my ’pinion that it don’t sot him much 
to his ease to begin askin’ of him ef he’s related 


| to the family an’ how he got acquainted with ’em,” 


sez I. 
You ort to ha’ seen that man. He looked at 
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CHARACTER SKETCHES. 


me as blank as could be fur a spell, an’ then I 
seed he wuz gittin’ the idee. I felt a’most 
fur him when I seed him a goin’ down-stairs so 
kind o’ squelched like. But | knowed it wuz my 
duty to say suthin’ afore he made the hull of ’em 
feel embarrassed. Howasever, when I went down- 
stairs I did my best to put all parties to ther ease 
by fallin’ into my most pleasin’ manner, which 
may not be sayin’ much, fur I allers thort I wuz 
kind o’ perk like. But we did have a oncommon 


sorry 


pleasant evenin’, an’ I told’em I wuz glad I'd 


married into the family. They larfed. On course, 
| didn’t mean I wuz related to ’em, but that wuz 
only one o’ my jokes, to show ’em I felt at home 
among ’em an’ to the folks at 
ther ease after Urier’s blunder. 

$y appointment, the Farmin’ Club wuz to meet 
at Jeems Moore’s the second day after that, so the 
next day wuz a putty bizzy one, an’ me an’ Urier 
wuz invited out amongst some o’ the other friends 
to spend the day an’ be out o’ the way like. Bein’ 


try an’ set young 


a housekeeper myself, | knowed it stood to reason 
there’d be a heap to do; so I invited Aminidab 
Peltham to go along, but he allowed he’d better 
stay an’ git sot to work. I made sure hed help 
a heap. It wuz accordin’ to natur’ that he should, 
under the circumstances. 


Jeems Moore's wife, Amelia Moore, is one of 


the most oncomplaininest, self-sacrificinist wim- 
min ye ever seed; and so she sot to work without 
a word o’ complaint at all the extra trouble that 
seemed to pile up’count o’ our all happenin’ to be 
there jest at that pertickler time. She’d teeched 
school a right smart o’ her life, though, some afore 
an’ some after she wuz married ; an’ not bein’ used 
to it, honsework weren’t allers the easiest to her. 
But she’d larf over her misfortens in the kitchen 
an’ most make ye glad they’d happened, fur the 
sake o’ the fun o’’em. 
I mind; she had buckwheat cakes fur breakfast 
an’ I thort they looked oncommon 
lawz! Vl never furgit the fust mouthful I tuck. 
Sez I: 

“Miss Moore, I'll take another cake, ef ye 
please; this one seems scorched a little,” sez I. 


“Oh! no,” sez she; “it’s not scorched. I jest 


made a mistake last night an’ sot the cakes in the | 
the buckwheat-crock, an’ it | 
| wuz more gentler, like mother or Cousin Betsy 
| Simpkins, her ’at wuz Betsy Pringle, my double 


l looked 


east-crock instead of 
wuz half full of strong east; that’s what makes 
‘em bitter,” sez she, and she looked over to Jeems 
with the amusinest an’ innocentest larf! 
at him, to see if he looked riled like; 
larfed, too, an’ sez he, kind o’ easy like: 
“Well, hops is a healthy tonic,” sez he. 
Jeems Moore is a man o’ great dignitude o’ 
bearin, never forgits to be a gentleman, an’, I tell 
ye, he didn’t lose nothin’ in my ’pinion by them 


but he 


words, 
his vittels ef his wife wuz doin’ her best an’ wuz 
reasonable—an’ Jeems Moore’s wife surely is. It 
wuzn’t so very healthy, though, when she hed her 
dinner, an’ ’specially the ‘turnip-sass 
with saltpetre instead o’ salt. We concluded salt- 
petre wuzn’t a healthy tonic. She got along with 
her preparations fur the meetin’ o’ the Farmin’ 
Club amazin’ well, though, havin’ no misforten 
wuss nor spillin’ her sponge on the kitchen floor 
jest as she was about to make it into bread. Of 
course, she hed to set more, an’ that put her back; 
an’ still, of course, Jeerts Moore being a man, had 


to take Aminidab Peltham round over the new | month. 


One mornin’ in pertickler | 
|could count a’most; an’ by the time several dif- 
light; but | 
| others, ther wuz quite a meetin’. 
lin’ han’s! An’ 


lan’ free like. 


I never could bear to see a man scowl at | 


seasoned | 


jest suited her), give me sich a friendly greetin’ 
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house he’d bin a buildin’, an’ jest about that time, 
land him through the back stairs chuck into the 
kitchen, where all the muss o’ this misforten wuz, 
an’ jest when company wuz least wanted. I must 
own Miss Moore was a little flustered that time: 
but at the supper table an evenin’ or two after 
you'd ha’ thort it wuz the crownin’ fun o’ the 
whole bizness. 

Ye see I've been a tellin’ ve all this so ye’d 
know a little more about our visit, an’ what kind 
’ folks we wuz with. I wanted ye to feel a little 
acquainted like afore the meetin’ o’ the Farmin’ 
Club begun. Ye know, as | sed that day at the 
parin’-bee to our house, when I wuz a tellin’ ye 
about Urier’s mistake afore we wuz married, that 


i the perliminaries of a story is like a preflis to a 


book. 

Matildy Jane, jest step out an’ tell Marthy Ann 
she might make that dough into rolls now, 

Them girls is a wonderful help, Miss Short; I 
couldn’t ha’ tuck this trip ef they wuzn’t sich 
capable help. An’ Lily Marget’s cummin’ on, 
She kin wash dishes right smart now, an’ 
I believe in raisin’ childern 
to think it’s a great “accomplishment,” as they 
say about playin’ the pianner, to be useful. An’ 
I teach ’em fust of all to steady their father’s 
Urier sets a heap o’ store by 

An’ we want 
Schools is bet- 


too. 


sot table an’ dust up. 


wishes an’ comforts. 
his three darters an’ his 
to eddicate them right smart, too. 
ter ’n they wuz when we wuz childern. 

Yes, Jerushy, | mind. Ill not forgit the club. 
But then I can’t mind to tell ye all that happened 
to it There'll be enough, though, fur ye to see 
that they might be amazin’ helpful. 

Well, as they write in stories, “the mornin’ 
dawned fair an’ bright,” an’ about ten or a leetle 
afore they begun to come. I mighi say, there is 
more o’ the Moores in that neighborhood than ye 


four sons, 


families of ’em gathered in, an’ a few 
An’ sich a shak- 
sich greetin’s! Ye’d ha’ thort 
they hadn’t seen each other fur quite a spell. 
Some of ’em that come wuz Quakers, an when 
they begun to “thee” an’ “thou” in ther soft, 
quiet way, it went right to my heart an’ made me 
wish I wuzn’t so perk like. I’ve often wished I 


ferent 


fust cousin, as I wuz a tellin’ ye about to the 
parin’-bee. Well, when these Quakers come in 
an’ begun to speak in ther soft, quiet way, I wuz 
drawed right to’em. An’ they seemed so sociable 

One of ’em, a little dove of a look- 
in’ body that they called “Ruth” (an’ the name 


' 


an how 


Thomas 


»”? 


“Why, Betsy, how is thee?” sez she ; 
is Urier? An’ wuz Marthy Ann an’ 
Urier and Matildy Jane well when ye left ’em‘ 
8E7 she. 

Ye see I’d a little acquaintance with her afore, 
through our other friends. It did ’pear homelike 


| to hear her call us all by our fust names. 


| 
| 


lthing wuz the readin’ o’ 


When they’d pretty much all gathered in, the 
meetin’ wuz called to order by the president. (1 
don’t mean President Arthur, but the president 0’ 
the Club. His wife wuz a Moore.) The nixt 
the minits o’ the last 
meetin’ by the seckertary. They meet onct a 
These minits ’peared to be a summin’ up 
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of all that had tuck place at the last meetin’, of 


the subjecks they’d talked over, an’ how they'd | agriculture. 


settled ‘em in their minds. I wuz a heap inter- 
ested in ‘em, and whenever some idee that I 
hadn’t thort of, or something that I thort would 
be a improvement on the old way o’ doin’ things 
wuz brought out, I jest quietly, in my own mind 
like, put a pin through it. That’s one o’ my 
ways. It’s wonderful how much ye kin pick up 
to help ye along ef ye jest put a pin through a 
idee now an’ agin. It allers ’peared to me that 
most o’ folks let sich things blow away. 

After the readin’ o’ the minits they fetched up 
fur discussion the pints they’d laid out to ther 
last meetin’. They allers lay out at one meetin’ 
what they'll talk about at the nixt, an’ appint the 
speakers. When they’ve expressed therselves 
anybody else can jine in. As I sed, ther’s a good 
many o’ the Moores, an’ by the time Thomas 
Moore an’ Joseph Moore an’ Benjamin Moore an’ 
several other o’ the Moores had spoke, a right 
smart o’ the time wuz tuck up. j ood Moore 
wuz the seckertary. The fust pint they fetched up 
at this meetin’, ef I remember right, wuz about 
graftin’ trees, an’ how they growed after they wuz 
grafted. Lawz! I hed no idee what a compel- 
cated piece o’ bizness it is fur a tree to grow. Did 
ye ever hev a idee, Miss Short, that the leaves of 
a tree breathes the air? Jest think of it! The 
leaves of a tree hevin’ lungs an’ actually a breath- 
in’ of the air! Oh! ye never heard the like afore 


of all them pints that they fetched out about how | 


a tree growed. They really sed that the tree 
drawed in this way from the air, by the breathin’ 
of the leaves, the “ material” (that is what they 
sed) that “composed the woody substance o’ the 
tree.” Them’s the very words. I tell ye that 
wuz astunnerfurme! But I thort they knowed 
better nor me. Some o’ them Moores hed bin in 
the nussery bizness, But it sot mea thinkin’, | 
jest thort, s’posin’ our lungs wuz made like the 
lungs in the leaves of a tree, an’ we’d draw in an’ 
take to ourselves from the air, in the same way the 
leaves does, the “material” that makes the wood 
of a tree! Now jest suppose! Isn’t it a mercy 
our bodies doesn’t git as hard as wood when we 
think we're all the time a drawin’ into ’em the 
same air the leaves breathes? It is amazin’ when 
ye think o* natur’! An’ one wouldn’t think it 
stood to reason that ther was sich hard stuff in the 
air we breathe. 

Then they talked about the flowin’ o’ the sap, 
an’ how, when ye grafted one kind of a tree into 
another, the sap from the old part flowed into the 
new part an’ how it wuz it got changed into the 
natur’ o’ the new, so that when the fruit growed it 
wuz the kind that the grafted part would natter- 
ally hev perjuced ef it hed growed on its own 
parient trunk. There wuz a couple o’ strangers 
attended the meetin’ that day—a man an’ his wife. 
He wuz a preacher or a lawyer or suthin’, an’ he 
sed he’d bin riz on a farm; #0 they called on him 
fur to speak. You wouldn’t ha’ thort, though, 
from the look o’ his hands, that he’d ever worked. 
Leastways, ef he ever hed, his industry must hev 
departed with his youth. His wife didn’t say 
nothin’, though. She weren’t riz on a farm, an’ 
she’peared afeared to express her mind fur fear of 
exposin’ of herself. She sed in a putty kind of a 


way afterward that her man hed told her she'd 
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 convervetion when it turned on the subjick o’ 


That's what she said. It madea larf, 

Well, after they got it all settled about how 
trees growed an’ the pints decided, they nixt talked 
about wheat. The wimmin didn’t jine in much, 
but listened. Thomas Moore's wife, ’Lizabeth, 
wuz bizzy with some sewin’ fur her darters that 
wuz a goin’ away to school, an’ when I seed she 
hed some buttonholes to work, I fell to an’ did it 
fur her. 1 allers believe in puttin’ to a han’ when 
ye see one in a pinch, an’ then I’m powerful on a 
buttonhole. Urier’s father wuz a tailor, an’ he 
sed, sez he: 

“ Why Betsy, ye kin work a buttonhole as good 
as 4 man,” 

I salted them words down, I tell ye compli- 
ments from a father-in-law is ’most as scarce as 
the men think them from a mother-in-law. But] 
never hed no’casion to complain of father Bodkin. 

They talked quite a spell about wheat, as | 
begin to say, an’ how the kernels busted an’ what 
color the thing that growed out of it wuz at fust, 
an’ that there wuz lime into it. Jest think o’ us 
a eatin’ lige in our bread an’ sich! An’ then 
they talked about how deep to plow the groun’ fur 
wheat an’ all that; but from what they sed it 
didn’t ’pear to me to be as compelcated a bizness 
fur wheat to grow as fur trees. I wuz tuck back 
about the trees, an’ | thort what a shame fur us as 
lives in the kentry to know no more about sich 
things than we do. I really think we must hev a 
club, 

When the lawyer, or preacher, or whatever he 
wuz, wuz a makin’ his fust remarks he hed told 
‘em what his pinion wuz about “ systimatic” 
farmin’. In doin’ of this he hed made a lilt at 
Thomas Moore (him an’ Thomas ’peared fust- 
class friends) about leavin’ of some of his plows 
out in the field all winter. Of course, he wuz a 
jokin’ of him fur keerlessness ; but when they wuz 
a discussin’ the pints about wheat, Thomas Moore 
riz to make some remarks, an’ in the course o’ 
what he hed tosay he told’em that the sile in that 
section wuz lackin’ in the oxhide o’ iron, an ef 
they would only leave ther plows out over winter 
enough o’ this would ’cumulate on ’em to supply 
the deficiency (to use his words) when they came 
to plow their groun’. They all ’peared to larf 
hearty at this, an’ ’twas plain he'd got ahead o’ 
the preacher or lawyer or suthin’. I couldn't 


jine in much, though, fur I didn’t know what he 


meant by the oxhide o’ iron. Howasever, when I 
come to inquire into it, I found it wuz nothin’ but 
common rust—though why they should call it ox- 
hide o’ iron I can’t see, less’n it might be ’count 
o’ the color. An’ how the little off a few plows 
could git through the sile over a whole farm wuz 
ayont me; but | thort mebbe that wuz the joke. 

After they’d fetched out all they beowed about 
wheat an’ how to fix the sile fur it, they talked a 
spell about how to feed ther stock ; an’ they spoke 
o’ some kind o’ feed with sich a high-flown name 
that it put me in mind o’ what I heerd my sister 
Mirandy Ann a readin’ onct outo’ Milting’s Para- 
dise Lost, when he speaks about the angel a talkin’ 
to Adam about what the angels eats. (My sister, 
Mirandy Ann, wuz a girl that tuck learnin’ well, 
an’, bein’ younger an’ havin’ better chances nor us 
older ones, she wuz a putty smartschollar.) Now, 
by the name they called this feed fur the cattle, 











appear to better advantage ef she didn’t engage in 


ye’d ha’ thort it wuz nice enough to set afore any 
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CHARACTER SKETCHES. 


class o’ creation. Let me see! It wuz a name 
that sounded a leetle like muselage, but it wuzn’t 
that. What wuzit,now? I think it wuz inselage. 
It wuz suthin’ like that. I tell ye, Il thort a club 
was a great place fur to improve yer manner 0’ 
speakin’. But when I come to find out an’ to un- 
derstan’ from ther talk, I found it was nothin’ but 
vreen cornstalks, an’ mebbe the corn with it, I 
lon’'t mind, chopped an’ fixed away 

suthin’ like krout, I reckon—to feed the cattle 
nin winter. Bein’ interested in makin’ butter, 
though, I tried to learn as much as J could, an’ | 
puta pin through several idees. 
farmin’ club here, I'll fetch ’em out at some o’ the 


somehow 


meetin’s. 

After this, they fetched up another subjeck, an’ 
it was a right smart spell afore 1 could get the 
hang o’ it, count o’ another high-flyin’ word, but 
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| Moore’s wife look tired, that she’d tuck less pains 


fur the stumick an’ giv us more o’ her pleasant 
company, 

But it woz a wonderful nice dinner. When we 
wuz invited out, the best-lookin’ one o’ the Moores 
giv his arm to the wife o’ the preacher, or what- 
ever he wuz, an’ the rest all paired off an’ walked 
out. | nixt to Jeems Moore, an’ Urier sot 
nixt tome. Aminidab Peltham sot fernent. I 
could see he felt kind o’ strange among so many 
he’d never seed afore, an’ so I spoke in one o’ my 


sot 


| quietest ways fur one so perk as me, an’ sez I to 


Ef we start a} 


when I did come to see through it, it wuz, whether | 


or not a woman could tend to bees. I wish I could 
mind that word! It wuz ayont me. Let me see. 
It wugn’t averv? no; it wuzn’t that. An’ it 
wizn’t erbarum, though they talked about suthin’ 
ike that. Oh! now I’ve got it! It wuz a ape 
ury they called it. I mind, because I thort at 
fust it might be a place to raise apes, though what 
that had to do with farmin’ I couldn't see ] 
make no dout, though, that a heap o’ apes is raised 
on farms as well as in towns, ef ye’ll allow one o’ 
my jokes. 

Well, the upshot o’ that pint wuz, that the: 
concluded a woman could tend to bees ef she had 
1 man to lift the boxes fur her; an’ I thort that 
wuz pritty hard on the wimmin that hadn't no 
men, supposin’ they wanted to git ther livin’, in 
part, at least, by keepin’ bees. (Excuse me, Je- 
rushy.) One man that spoke sed that his wife 
could tend their bees better nor he could; that 
thev’d sting him when they wouldn’t hurt her 
At that, the wife o’ the lawyer or suthin’ spoke 
up, an’ sez she: 

“Perhaps it is because bees are naturally fond 
o’ sweet,” sez she. 

She said it very pleasant like, an’ it wuz the 
only time she spoke elurin’ the meetin’, though 
they wanted the wimmin to speak an’ express 
thersel ves, too, which they did on some pints, 
sich as butter an’ how to make their homes nice 
in’ the like. They tuck her amusin’ remark in a 
very pretty way, an’ had quite a larf. 

But lawz! I couldn’t tell ye nigh all that wuz 
sed an’ done; but I’ve told enough fur ye to see 
that sich a meetin’ may not only be very improv- 


in’, but give ye a good, sociable time besides. It’s 
my ’pinion that people don’t git together enough 
in that way when they jine the two ohjecks like. 
An’ then they git to know each other better, an’ it 
kind o’ brings ’em more into one mind an’ sperit. 
An’ then it not only sarves to show ’em how little 
they know on some pints, but it encourages ’em 


like, and makes ’em respect therselves more to 
think they hev opinions wuth listenin’ to on other 
pints. 

I could tell ye a heap more, but mebbe this is 
enough fur this time. On course, they had a 
dinner, an’ a gran’ dinner it wuz, fur the wimmin 
git a sort o’ ambition, as the men air tryin’ to 
show therselves off as gogd farmers, to show what 
they kin do as farmers’ wives. They 'peared 
wonderful kind about helpin’ each other ; but I 
couldn’t help a wishin’, when I seed 


Jeenms | 


one o’ Jeems Moore's darters as she wuz a helpin’ 
to wait on the table, sez I: 

“ Minervy, do go round tother side o’ the table 
an’ ask Aminidab ef he duzn’t want suthin’. He 
‘pears lonesome like ’mong all these strangers,” 
sez I. 

Minervy went round to onct, with a sort o’ 
kindness in her eyes common to young girls at 
some times, an’ ye ort to ha’ seed Aminidab perk 
up! It beats all how much quicker the machinery 
under a fellow’s jacket’]] work sometimes, a send 
in’ the bright color up to his cheeks. I guess 
Minervy wuz the right one to send round to find 
out what he wanted, an’ I’m thinkin’ she found it 
out afore very long. That’s my ’pinion. 

When the dinner wuz over we hed a wonderful 
pleasant afternoon, the young folks enjoyin’ ther- 
as they liked, through the new house an’ 
over the yard. The older members o’ the Club 
rot together an’ elected new offisers. (They gave 
that little Ruth some offis, but 1 don’t 
mind what it wuz.) Then they appinted subjecks 
I mind one o’ ’em wuz, how 


‘ves 


dove of a“ 


fur the nixt meetin’. 
wimmin could improve their minds an’ do house- 
work too; an’ I thort right away of how I'd seen 
my mother sittin’ at her sewin’ with a book lyin’ 
her, an’ she’d read a few words an’ 
then go on an’ sew “an’ think,” she sed. Then 
they broke up an’ went home. 

An’ you must go too, ye think? Well, I’m glad 
; I wanted to talk this farmin’ club busi- 
ness over. Glad to hear ye’ve been interested ! 
Yes But I hev some other things to tell ye con- 
cernin’ our tower when I git time; but ef the 
favor of a farmin’ club, thev’re 
Bersy Bopk1n. 


ope n beside 


ve come, 


neighbors is in 
sure 0’ the helpin’ han’ o’ 
MepicaL.—An old lady who was very nervous 
told her medical attendant that she thought Bath 
would do her good. “It is very odd,” said he; 
“but that’s the very place that I was going to rec 
you. I will write the particulars of 
your case to a very clever man there, in whose 
hands you will be well taken care of.” The lady, 
furnished with the letter, set off, and, on arriving 
at Newbury, feeling, as usual, very nervous, she 
said to her confidante, “ Long as my doctor has 
ittended me, he has never explained to me what 
ails me. I have a great mind to open his letter, 
and see what he has stated of my case to the Bath 
physican.” In vain her friend represented to her 
the breach of confidence this wonld be. She 
opened the letter, and read, “ Dear Davis: 
this old lady three weeks and then send her back.” 


ommend to 


Kee p 


Visrror: “Is the Baron at home?’ Footman: 
“No, sir; he sends word to you that he has just 
gone out ” Visitor: “Good! Give the Baron my 
compliments, and say that I didn’t call.” 
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TIRED HEARTS. 


© tired hearts! that ache and break 
With all the weary stress of years ! 
O dimming eyes! that backward look 
Through heavy, drooping mists of tears ! 
Poor tired ones, lost on Vife's road, 
Bearing of pain a sorry load, 
For you I lift my voice to-day, 
And softly to the Father pray, 
“God bless you all!” 





“FT\IRED heart. That means me,” sighs a weary 
mother; “surely, my burdens are greater 
than I can bear. Only God knows how 

weary I am of it all.” 

Tired? Weary? Time has not yet silvered 


Need these things be? Little arms cling loy 
ingly about you; little lips kiss your own; liu 
voices set all the house full of music—perhaps t), 
weariness in your soul calls it “discord.” Wea 
know of mothers to-day whose hearts and arn 
are empty—empty, mothers—but yet childles 
through all the world. Otired mothers! are you 
weary enough to let the little lambs slip forever 
away from your keeping? They may be going 
from you even now. Can you kiss them “Good: 
night” and “Good-bye” for all time? Then 
rouse up and do the good things you wish to ac. 
complish. I see you shrink and hold them closely 
After all, their love is so sweet—the blessed little 
jewels of God’s care, 

Through the heat of midsummer noon and 








your bright hair. Only here and there are a few j through the dusk of twilight’s starlit curtains 


gleaming threads, just enough of them to whisper, 

‘That the aisles of rest are coming nearer” and 
to urge you on to earnest endeavor to work while 
itis day. Your eyes have yet their lustre; your 
cheek wears much of the soft bloom of girlhood. 
Sister, why are you tired? Have the years failed 
to bring their glory to your life? Tears are 
gathering thickly upon your drooping lashes. 

“Oh! the ache in the heart is so bitter !” 

You did not want life to be as itis. Ah! no; 
it was to be a fair, beautiful thing, filled with great 
and good works, and then you would have rejoiced, 
You expected trials, but not life as it is. The 
days are so long; the little ones so exacting, so 
restless; perhaps even the once thoughtful com- 
panion has grown careless, Oh! if only he 
would shelter in his strong arms of love; if only 
he would render all the delicate little attentions 
as of old, in the sunny days of first loving—if he 
would, then the weary heart could find rest. 

Poor, tired, overburdened ones! May God com- 
fort you all. He knows your burdens and has 
promised strength for each day. 

“Ah! I have prayed for that comfort, that 
strength,” whispers the pale lips. “Oh! how I 
have prayed! I want to beatrue woman; I want 
to do a great many things, but here I am, fettered 
by petty cares; I can do nothing—only toil on, 
day after day, doing the same things over and 
over all my life; and what does it amount to?” 

“A commonplace life,” we say, and we sigh. 


* And God, who knows each separate soul, 
Out of commonplace lives makes Hie beautiful whole,” 


Hush: sweet voices in the glad heavens above 
us are singing, together: 
“ Whatsoever ye do, do it heartily as to the Lord.” 


Life’s beautiful angel touches with spirit fingers 
the timbrel and harp and only a cry of discord 
and pain follows. O sister! I tell you in all love 
and sympathy that somehow, in the hurry and 
strife, you have missed the swéetness of life’s 
melody. You meet familiar faces each day and 
you must smile. You exchange happy-sounding 
greeting ; you sing soft !ullabys of rest while pain 
throbs under each note. The days go on and you 
are weary; you are growing old before the years 
have done their work. 


| let me whisper to you what a message from the 


King saith: “ Come unto me, all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” “ And 
the Spirit and the Bride say, Come; and let him 
that heareth say, Come ; and let him that is athirst 
come, and whosoever will, let him take the water 
of life freely,” and “whatsoever ye shall ask in 
my name, that will I do,” 

Now, dear sister, you are rich. God has in: 
trusted to you the keeping and the polishing of 
some of His jewels. He has blessed you in many 
ways; for He orders our lives in love and wisdom 
and will make all things work together for our 
good if we abide in Him. Take the shattered 
harp of life up to the dear Master, cease trying to 
tune it yourself. Lay it down at His feet and pray 
Him to set it to heavenly psalms, Take the poor, 
tired heart up to Him—let Him see how shadowed 
and wounded it is. He is the Maker; pray Him 
to heal and bring glory to your days. & close to 
God, and in His infinite love He will give you 
rest. He will bid those tired lips to sing praises 
and make that restless heart glad in the Lord. 
And you need fear no evil, for “perfect love 
casteth out fear.’ Listen to the angel voices 
chanting together: 

“Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.’’ 


Mrs, CHARLOTTE E. FisHer. 


A LITTLE MONEY. 


A Morena ought to have her own purse, great 
or small, whichever it may be; ten, fifty, 
hundred, or a thousand dollars, according to 
circumstances—but her own, for which she ac- 


counts only to herself. 
” 








Would you know “why,” you gentlemen who 
make your wives render an account of pins and 
farthings ? 

Well, then. A maid-servant knocks down a 
teacup, a servant breaks a glass, or suddenly tea- 
pot, cup, and glass all at once fall in pieces, and 
nobody has broken them; and so on. The wife 
who has not her own purse, but who must replace 
the cups and glass, goes to her husband, relates 
the misfortune, and begs for a little to make good 
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THE 


the damage. Hescolds the servants—his wife, who 
uught to look after the servants. 

2 Money, indeed! A litth money ! 
not grow out of the ground; nor yet is it rained 
down from heaven, Many small brooks make a 
great river and such like. 

At last he gives a litthe money and remains 
often in a very ill humor. 

Again: if the wife h 
then such little vexations 
Children, servants, misfortune, remain the same, 

tno disorder is All is made right 

at first; all is in order, and the head of the 


Money does 


ive her own littl 


never 


purse, 


come near him 


remarked, 


suse, Who perhaps with the greatest ease could 
iy down a thousand dollars at once, need not for 


i few pence—squeezed out at different times—lose 


the equipoise of his te mper, which is as invaluable 
to the whole house as to himself. 

And dost thou reckon as nothing, thou unfeeling 
nabob, those little surprises those little birthday 
and nameday pleasure with which thy wife can 
give herself the delight of surprising thes thone 
thousand small pleasures, which, unexpected as 
falling stars, gleam, like them, on the heaven of 
home, and which must all come to thee from the 
iffection of thy wife, through—a little money, which 
thou must give to her in the gross in order to re 
ceive again in the small, with rich interest of com 
fort and happiness. 

To every true woman’s heart it is indescribably 
delightful to give—to feel itself alive in the 
faction and happiness of others; it is the sunshine 
f the heart. Besides this, a little freedom is so 
refreshing. 


satis 


SHIRKING., 


GENTLEMAN that 
night he helped his coachman unhitch one 
4 of the shafts of his carriage, so that he might 
the sooner get under cover, and ever after that 
he looked for him to unhitch both sides in any 
kind of weather. 
It was only a little illustration of the old pro 
verb of the “inch and the ells.’ When vou do 
other people’s work once they will constantly look 


said one very stormy 


to have it repeated, 

| had a lazy young girl living with me whose 
principal work was to wash the dishes. Some 
times, after tea, when the lamps were lighted and 


HOME 


it looked so cozy in the sitting-room, she used to | 


lament the “great heap of dishes to be washed,” 
and I, taking pity on her—though far more tired 
than she—would go to work and help her, so she 
could get through sooner and settle down happily 
to her story-book for the evening. But I 
found that, instead of inspiring her to activ ity, 80 
she could be done the sooner, I was only setting a 
She would dally and 
could 


soon 


premium on laziness. 
lawdle and make as much time as 
piling the plates and cups, hoping I would again 
come out and help her, I finally made a business 
of absenting myself from the kitchen after supper, 
going up to my room perhaps, so as to entirely 
shut off hope of my help, and soon the work moved 
off more briskly and the bad lesson I had unwit 
tingly taught was at length unlearned. 

It is bad policy to begin doing another’s work 
If work is slighted 


she 


when there is no reason for it, 


let the one to whom it belonged set it right. I 
” ‘ 
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are set away not drv or poorly washed, let 
Make no fuss about it, 
matter of course 
housekeeper can make such a requirement in a lo 
robbed it of half its un- 
seems to be in a bad ten pel 


plates 
the washer do them over. 


but require it done as a 
has 
pleasantness. If she 
herself, depend upon it there will be an 
echo in the breast of the one she addresses 


feel cx 


even voice, she 
answering 
Im 


patience, | mvineed, is the ground of : t of 
the unplea ant lee ling existing so large ly between 
housek ee pers and their help In your patience 
It is a divine injunction 
which no Christian woman should ignore. Wesley 
did not put ita bit too when he said he 


dare 


possess ye your souls,” 


strong 


‘would no more to scold and fret thar 


would to curse and swear. 
It is well t 

that each one will know his re pective duties 

them, « xcept in « 


well ti 


have work classified in a hor 


then strictly 
sickness or 
brothers and 
inother; but 
spirit of shirking in any member of the household 
OLIVI 


adhere to 
other emergency. It is 
helpful ik 


it is always unwise to encourage a 


sisters loving and one 


SOMETHING WORTH HAVING. 


YHE was & poor old Seotchwoman living in 
the wilds of Canada. Few, indeed, were her 
/ worldly possessions, scant her list of creature 


comforts: but one blessing had fallen to her lot 
one gift the kind All-Father had granted her 
like a ray of perpetual light and glory, it filled 
her whol tence radiance this was a 
spirit of contentment, which 
with her throughout her long earthly pilgrimage 
A rosy Scotch lassie was wont to tell of various 
tea drinkings with this good dame, and the lessons 
but what impressed her most 
Mrs. McGowan 


ind, 


ex with 


sweet she carried 


learned thereat; 


was a peculiar blessing which 


pronounced over her simple meal, which boasted 


save the time-honored “ parritch,” 


‘sip o’ tea” and a bannock, 


often nothing 
or, at its best estate, a ‘ 
or a few slices of bread spread very scantily in- 
deed with butter. This singular grace made such 
an impression upon our own young mind that we 
transcribe it for the benefit of others: 
‘Some ha’e meat, but canna eat; 
Some can eat, but ha’e nae meat. 
But we ha’e meat, an’ we can eat. 


The Lord be thankit.” 


Is not that unique? How often has this quaint 
blessing arisen like a rebuking spirit, as it were, 
when we have been tempted to complain of the 
food set before us, or of the plan in life “ marked 
out” for us against our will. How often have we 
repeated it to others afflicted with a like discon 
tent Ah! if the patience which 
beautified this lowly life could but enter every 
heart! And shall we not learn faithfully and con- 
scientiously to perform every duty, to bear in 
quiet submission every burden, the loving All- 
Father may see fit to lay upon our shoulders; 
then, with a calm trust in His watchful care, we, 
spirit of contentment 
daily lives to 


same sweet 


too, may be blessed with a 
which will itself in 
such an extent that all who come in contact with 
us will feel their beneficent influences. 

How many have helped and 
fstrengthened by this one good Scotchwoman, 


manifest our 


yt rsons been 





k 
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whose quaint piety left on all who knew her an | rays and fan her aching brow !” while the peonies 


impress for good, Let us remember, then, the old 


dame’s grace, and let it be a reminder of the good- | 


nes f our Father, from whose hand alone all 


material as well as all spiritual blessings must | 


come, Soshall our hearts be filled with peace 
and our lives with good works, So shal! we have 
a spirit of sweet contentment—something worth 
having, is it not, dear friends ? Ruri 


BREEZES FROM THE BADGER STATE. 


FROM MY HAMMOCK 


)! ESSINGS on the head of the man or woman 
) who invented hammocks! So thought I 
vhen, after weeks of pain and weariness, shut 
from the pleasant and busy activities of life, 
was at last pronounced strong enough and the 
er! line enough to go out-ol doors 
hands carried me tenderly to my ham- 
weneath the wide-spreading branches of the 
id trees I love so well How they rested 
thened rit 
| closed my eyes and listened to the 
of the breeze among the branch | 
at imagine it the rustle of angel 
ht, are they not all ministerin 
which seemed to say, “She i 
n her our weetest my ne 
and the trees murmured 
will shelter her from the 


nodded their stately heads in approval, and th: 
pansies oped wide their soft, velvety eyes, and | 
am sure thought some very living thoughts, 
though they spoke not 

So day by day | grew stronger under their ge 
tle ministration 

The pure, refreshing breezes, the delicate aron 
of the flowers, the music of the birds, and thy 
sympathy of the great trees—a Compound Oxyger 
treatment indeed ! 

Wordsworth say 

“And ’tis by faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes.” 


And if the flower vy much more the tree 
This grand old oa it my head, with its wide 
spreading brancli bearing proudly aloft 
panoply of leaves, with their millions of litth 
mouths expand ! orb the dew, the su 
hine, and the \ vho shall say it does n 
rejoice in all the t und be grateful {i 
them ? 

W hat mere its ibject in Nature than 
leaf? It live i t es and has its being for 
brief space . 4 thers away, emblem 
human Iife 

Petal { y are sweet and prett 
Ca ye ir old d irlin 
‘is that why y 


tlie pet als, | think 


JeNNIB WAYNI 


Mothers’ Denarlnent. 


THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 


RDER is a beautiful, Heaven-born thing, 
( ) which ought to rule mildly and wisely in 
every home, giving smoothness, regularity, 
and harmony to the household routine, and thereby 
enhancing the comfort and happiness of the family. 
Like all precious things, however, it is liable to 
be perverted, and accordingly we sometimes see 
households in which a morbid, spurious sort of 
order reigns, like a ruthless Juggernaut, crushing 
beneath its iron wheels all innocent freedom, ease, 
and enjoyment. In behalf of such households, 
and more especially in behalf of the little chil- 
dren within them, I now propose to utter a protest 
against this perversion, As an instance of it I 
will cite the case of Mra, Smith, who, if she finds 
her little boy has built a fort of blocks or her 
little girl a pig-pen of husks in her room, in- 
stantly has these things taken up and put into the 
fire, so great is her horror of having her house 
littered. In muddy weather her husband and 
boys enter the house with an abject expression of 
countenance, for no matter how carefully they 
may sorape their feet, they know they will leave 
footprints that will jar upon the nerves of Mra. 
Smith, 
As her keen sense of order causes her to be 
greatly worried if anything is taken out of its 
place, she strictly keeps all of their books in the 


\library, being much worried if she sees any of 
them in any other room. By this means she has 
placed serious barriers in the way of her chil- 
dren's culture. Many a apare half-hour or even 
few minutes that they might spend in gleaning 
fine thoughts or valuable information from some 
good author, if the book were just at hand, is Lost, 
because the love and habit of reading are not 
sufficiently strong with these childish natures to 
induce them to gq in search of a book locked up 
in a remote library whenever a slight impulse 
to read passes through their minds, Mrs, Smith’s 
house is indeed the pink of order. Nothing in it 
is ever seen awry; but it is merely a house, not a 
home—a haven of rest and quiet enjoyment, Her 
children go to it with not much more satisfaction 
than prisoners go into a cell. All the recreation 
and amusement they can glean are in the houses 
of other children whose mothers are not “ more 
nice than wise,” 

A good many years ago I read an admirable 
atory in Harper about some lady who excited the 
envy and admiration of all her frienda by the 
quiet and orderly house she kept, repressing all 
boisterous tendencies in her children, and training 
them to amuse themselves solely with reading, 
fancy work, and quiet games, In the course of 
a few years her house became more quiet still, for 
every one of these pale, languid, and inert children 
drooped and died. Let us remember this tale 
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MOTHERS’ 


when we feel ourselves growing impatient with 
our little ones for their boisterous pranks and 
merry games of romps, 

A spurious, morbid sort of order, subverting 
instead of conducing to happiness and comfort, 


is a disease, and one which is especially crushing | 


and disastrous to little children who are exposed 
to its effects. It is very important to give the 
litle things free play and to allow them all inno 
cent liberty, A multitude of prim little regula- 
tious involving no moral principle are cruelly 
trammeling to children, Let the mother of young 


childre n decide which of the two is the greater | 


yood: to keep her house free from all litter and 
in the primmest of order, or to allow innocent 
freedom and enjoyment to her children. We can- 
not, in any situation of life, combine every good 
in our lot, ao true wisdom lies in our choosing 
the greater good and subordinating to it the lesser. 
If the mother is #o situated as to have a nursery 
which should always open into her own room), 
where the children can freely follow the bent of 
their playful moods and quaint fancies, subject to 
the watchful eye and gentle moderating of their 
mother when they grow too unruly, this nursery 
will serve as a safety-valve for their noise and 
litter, leaving the reat of the house comparatively 
free from it. If, however, want of space or want 
f means prevent the mother from giving her 
children @ special nursery, she will nerve herself, 
a certain 


if she be a true mother, to endure 


amount of noise and disorder in her own room 
When the weather is fine, she may find a release, 
both for the children and herself, in sending them 
into the open air. There is no nursery so admir 
ible as a yard with green grasa and fine shade 
trees, where the fresh air and the sunshine, the 
two most potent and universal of health-giving 
agencies, send the blood tingling through the 
young veina and set the roses to blooming in the 
young cheeks, It would be all the better for the 
pale, nervous mother, too, if she would join the 
little ones in the open air for an hour or two at 
least each day, quitting her sewing-machine and 
desisting from the multitude of little tacks and 
the innumerable puflings and quillings on the un- 


necessarily elaborate clothes she is making for the | 


children, 

There are three qualities which seem to me 
pre-eminently essential in our intercourse with our 
children, and these are patience, sympathy, and 
candor. The little creatures need an abundant 
store of patience, for even the most angelic of them 
ure trying at times, careless, heedlesa, willful, and 
itherwise provoking. To have daily and hourly 
patience with them is a much better test of our 
parental love and a much better way to promote 
their real good and happiness than to bestow on 
them occasional bursts of fondness and indulgence, 
alternated by impatience. 

Sympathy is also essential to a child’s happi 
ness, and I know of nothing that sheds more sun- 
shine over its little life. We should enter into all 
their little joys and sorrows, show interest in all 
their little sports and pursuits, welcome their lit- 
tle confidences, and in all things show that we 
feel for them and with them, and our sympathy 
will be a golden link to bind their little hearts to 
ours, . 

Candor is also a highly important quality in the 


training of our children and the establishment of 


| When 


| heedleas nature of childhood, 
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a right relation between them and ourselves—a 


relation in which the child feela that he can place 
implicit reliance in every word his parents speak. 
children (who are wonderfully quick 
sighted) discover any want of truth or candor in 
their parents, that is a fatal moment for the influ- 
ence of the parent. It seems, with some parents 
(mothers, more generally), to spring from an ami- 
able weakness rather than a want of principle ; but 
it is not the less a great mistake. For instance, if 
they bave to deny a child anything they will try 
to soften their refusal and the child’s disappoint- 
ment by some little fiction, instead of candidly 
aaying, “No, my child, I do not think it would be 
good for you.” A writer [ once read on the aub- 
ject of training children gives an inatance of this 
sort in the case of a little girl begging for some 
rich fruit-cake which her mother knew would 
make her sick; #0, to aave herself the trouble of 
being solicited further and to soften the child’s 
disappointment, she told her that she had no more 
cake—that the cat had gotten it and eaten it all. 
\ day or two later, the sideboard door being left 
ajar, the child saw the cake in it, and could never 
again feel the implicit reliance on her mother’s 
word she had felt before 

Some mothers fail to draw a distinction between 
what is merely annoying and what is morally 
wrong in their children, visiting the former class 
of offenses with as sharp rebukes and corrections 
as the latter. For instance, a weak, nervous, in- 
judicious woman will as sharply rebuke her little 
boy for uttering a sudden and atartling shout in 
her eara as if he had been guilty of falsehood, or 
she will be as angry with her little girl for break 
ing a vase asif she had committed some mean and 
selfish act. It is very important that we should 
draw a clear line of demarcation between offenses 
that are intrinsically wrong and those that are 
merely annoying, springing from the boisterous or 
Unless we are 
careful to observe this distinction, our children 
will have but vague and confused ideas on the 


|aubject, and will be apt to class together in one 
| comprehensive category boisterousness and false- 


hood, china breaking and cruelty. 

The lawa of health are far better understood 
now than they were “in the good old times;” 
consequently, children are not put to school so 
early nor confined there so closely as they were 
formerly. The world has awakened to the fact 
that a sound and vigorous physique is needed for 
the reception of a thorough mental training and 
for a life of thorough usefulness, It is unusual 
now to see a child put to school before it is at 
least six years old. Up to this time it is better to 
confine it to oral instruction, and even later this 
should be used as a supplement to the school rou- 
tine, and, indeed, it is incalculable what a vast 
amount of instruction a parent of culture and tact 
may pleasantly and imperceptibly impart to chil- 
dren orally. If we needed anything to convince 
us of the great value of this mode of teaching, it 
would be furnished in the fact that the intellectual 
and highly cultivated Greeks received nearly all 
of their instruction orally Before a child enters 
on the school routine, it is of the first importance 
that he should lay in a good stock of health and 
vigor. He should spend the greater part of 
his time out-doors, drawing in the blessed influ- 
ence of the fresh air and sunshine, developing his 
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muscles by active exercise, and gaining rich, pure 
blood by this means as well as by suitable and 
nourishing food, free from all condiments or stimu- 
lanta, rich milk, eggs, fowls, fresh meat, vegetables, 
and fruits. When we remember how immensely 
the usefulness and happiness of life are enhanced 
by the possession of health, and how the choicest 
earthly blessings seem to have a certain shadow 
resting over them in its absence, we should think 
no pains too great in order to secure this inestim- 
able prize for our children, 

It is curious and interesting to note how early 
children show the difference of sex by a difference 
of taste and disposition. The little boy, scarcely 
escaped from babyhood, shows a love for horses, 
dogs, marbles, athletic sports, and adventure, fore- 
shadowing “The wrestling thews that throw the 
world,” while the girl, a little mother in the bud, 
foreshadows her maturity in her infantile sporta, 
fondling and nestling her doll with mysterious 
instinct, and, mother-like, clinging to it the more 
closely the more battered, defaced, and mutilated 
it becomes. Her attention to her doll’s wardrobe 
fits her also for another feminine employment, 
needlework, the rudiments of which she masters, 
before she knows it in the delightful pastime of 
sewing for her doll, Such is the wise order of 
nature, concealing the germ of useful and valuable 
fruit within the pretty bud that seems all orna- 
ment. Littlechildren attributelife and all human 
qualities to their dolls, and, indeed, to all sur- 
rounding objects. I knew a little baby-girl who 
innocently lisped out a prayer that God would 
bless her papa and mamma, her brothers and 
sisters, and her doll. A friend of mine tells me 
when she was a little girl she had a doll to which 
she was fondly attached, and she had a vague 
feeling that it was alive, or would become 80 one 
day. She kept it in a box in .an attic-room, and 
one day when she ran up there to get it, she was 
thrown into a state of delightful excitement by 
hearing the patter of little feet in the box. “My 
doll has come to life and is walking about,” she 
thought, with ecstasy, but not surprised, for she 
always had a dim feeling that some such thing 
would happen; imagine, then, how dashed she 
was on opening the box and finding a mouse scam- 
pering around it! 

I recall another instance of the way in which 
all young children invest everything around them 
with life. A little girl, not quite two years old, 
so firmly believed that all the pictures on the wall 
were alive, that whenever she drank water she 
insisted that a glass of it should be handed to 
every picture in the room. 

Many parents go to a great deal of useless ex- 
pense in buying a profusion of costly toys for 
their children, S hich add little, if anything, to 
the happiness of the latter. Children quickly 
become sated with expensive toys and take far 
more pleasure in the little playthings they contrive 
themselves—the boy in his kite or clumsy little 
home-made wagon; the girl in her rag doll or 
bed-quilt. Children, like grown people, do not 
seem inclined to attach much value to what comes 
to them lightly, but prize more highly those things 


about which they have had to use some contriv- | 


ance or personal exertion. A profusion of toys 
is a positive disadvantage to a child, tending to 
make him prematurely blasé and satiated. Happi- 


ness is inherent in the fresh and innocent nature | 


of childhood and needs but little artificial aid. 
| Give a child affection, sympathy, patience, and , 
reasonable amount of liberty, and you will find 
that afew simple toys will suffice to fill up the 
measure of his contentment, especially if he be in 
the country, where children find so many sources 
of wonder and delight; where the advent of the 
new-born lambs and calves in the spring throws 
them into such a state of pleasant excitement: 
where the sight of the first cowslips, or buttercups, 
is such a delightful event; while the discovery of 
a hen’s nest is actually thrilling, occasioning a 
far more vivid pleasure than the moat costly toy 
we could buy them. , 

In many respects, the present style of dressing 
children is more judicious, as well as more taste 
ful, than it was in old times, or even ten years 
ago. One radical improvement is the abolishing 
of low-necked and short-sleeved dresses for infants 
and young children, a change that has doubtless 
saved many a little life which otherwise might 
have been sacrificed to croup, pneumonia, pleurisy, 
or some other form of cold. Still there is yet a 
margin fo? improvement; for the elegance and 
elaboration we see in many infant wardrobes are 
essentially opposed to good taste and “ the eternal 
fitness of things.” It is natural, innocent, and 








right that mothers should loveto adorn their little 
ones, and far be from me the Puritanical endeavor 
to oppose this. I only wish to advocate that this 
feeling be exercised within moderate limits, both 
because costly and elaborate clothing is totally 
inappropriate and unbecoming to young children, 
and because many women seriously injure their 
health by the elaborate work they put on their 
children’s clothes, expending en these many valu- 
able heurs which would count a thousandfold 





| more spent in performing some other kind of ser- 


vice for the children— reading to and with them, for 
instance, taking an occasional ramble with them, 
or keeping up her culture, music or some other 
accomplishment whereby a mother renders 
herself a more interesting and improving com- 
secur and her home a more attractive place to 

er children. Costly and elaborate clothing does 
not increase, but rather subtracts from the comfort 
and happiness of a child. It does not even en- 
hance a child’s beauty, for the chief charm in a 
child’s appearance lies in a certain innocent fresh- 
ness and simplicity, which are impaired, nay, 
almost destroyed, by excessive elaboration of the 
toilet. It seems to me, too, that a corresponding 
mental effect takes place in a child whose existence 
is filled with artificiality, which too quickly dries 
up the charming, dewy freshness and simplicity of 
early years. I am told by foreigners that the 
nobility and royalty abroad do not dress their 
young children with such costliness and elabora- 
tion as is the case here with wealthy persons living 
in our large cities. 

Many mothers, from a mistaken tenderness, try 
to spare their children all exertion, but this is a 
great error in judgment and one that is bad both 
for the parent and child, especially the latter, 
hindering the development of muscle and helping 





the development of selfishness. It is well to give 
our children some especial little charge and make 
| them feel the responsibility of it as early as prac- 
| ticable; for instance, let it be the little girl’s office 
| to feed the chickens and the little boy’s to weed 
| the flower-beds, or any other little task, as circum- 
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YOUNG LADIES 
stances may suggest, falling within the range of 
their strength and capacity, and make them per 
form these little tasks regularly and systematically 
Often it is far easier and more convenient for a 
mother te do some little task herself, rather than 
show her children how to do it and perhaps have 
to do it over after them; but her doing it would 


not affect the purpose which should be aimed ai! 


in rearing our children, the purpose of teaching 
them to love and perform uses, Next to giving 
them a right idea of God and of our relation to 
Him, the leason of all lessons to teach them is the 
heavenly beauty of a life of loving service for 
others. 

While we are educating our children, our own 
education is being incalculably widened and 
deepened by the process, for God has decreed that 
whatever we do for others shall react upon our- 
selves. Not only is our stock of knowledge en- 
larged and vivified by our efforts to impart it to our 
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There is one thing all parents ought to realize, 
one great, universal law that obtains not only in 
the rearing of our children, but in all human 
undertakings. We cannot expect large and noble 
results from small and weak eflorts. The farmer, 
the gardener, and the florist all know this law, 
and we who are engaged in the culture of things 
far more precious ought to lay it to heart and act 
upon it, The culture of our children, physically, 
mentally, and morally, requires a vast amount of 
patience and tenderness, a careful exercise of judg- 
ment, and an unceasing succession of eflort on 
our part. The soil must be carefully prepared, 
the good seed diligently and bounteously sowed, 
and even then our work is only at its beginning, 


| for if the husbandman, after sowing his seed, were 


children, but we receive many valuable lessons | 


and suggestions from our contact with these fresh, 


untainted minda, so full of quaint simplicity and | 


earnest questionings. Many of our sweetest and 


purest heart-lessons are learned through our love 


and care of our little ones. 


Foung 


Dear Grris:—l’m “out of town,” and thi 
thought occurred, perhaps you would like to hear 
from me, though our acquaintance has been but 
short. 

After all, what is it 
ince ? It is not thut 
details of daily life; that we should be 
with the peculiar circumstances surrounding one ; 


that constitutes a quaint 
know all the 


familiar 


we should 


for, in fact, persons thus situated with regard to 
each often the slightest real 
acquaintance. y v » be a quainted, it seems to me, 
is to understand the state of mind and heart, the 
realm of thought and affection wherein another 
dwells. In this sense, not being unfamiliar with 
girlhood, I feel that I know you quite well, and 
so consider myself accepted as one of your warmest 
friends, one who will come for a chat now and 


other are ones of 


then feeling sure of a welcome. 
Perhaps this letter may not reach your eye be 
fore the cold breath of winter nips your cheek 


and pinches your nose and capers in chills up and 


down your back; for I notice that mail sent to 
vou through the “Home Circle” or 
“Treasury” does not travel so fast as “ Uncle 
even in the winter, the 
suggestion of summer, though it be summer in 
For summer it 


through the 


Sam” carries it, Sut 
its decline, may seem pleasant. 
still is, though the breath of early autumn is quite 
perceptible in the morning and evening air. But 
the earth is beautifully green still, and the later 
fruits begin to wear a tempting blush. 
This morning I heard some very confidential! 
irping between a couple in the branches of a 
the window. I expect it was con- 
el yptil le of me to listefi, when they were evi- 
ithy talking over famély but I actualls 
d lturn my he id on my pillow in or 
ear in position to hear better. True, I did 


( outside 


matters, 


ler t 
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‘same in character asif I had done so, 


| 


to consider his task accomplished and were to 
relax or discontinue his efforta, he would reap but 
a scant harvest, if any. If we can, by God’s help, 
succeed in rearing a child, well trained, physi 
cally, mentally, and morally fitted to perform 
loving and efficient service for his race, no amount 
of care, pains, or effort can be accounted too great 
for the accomplishment of so noble an end. 


Mary W. EARLy. 


Jiadies’ Department, 


understand all they said, but my act was the 
Presently, 
one that was evidently of the male fraternity 
volume of song as if he would tear 
{I chuckled exultingly to think | 
I think he thought 
do not know 


not 


he 
burst into a 
his throat. 
caught the melody, too; for 
nobody but his wife heard him. I 
by what name to call this gentleman of song, who 
wears a coat of down, but his note was very sweet 
and seemed to tune my heart to a happy strain, 
despite my hearing clandestinely. I am ashamed 
to confess such ignorance, but the fact that I have 
spent most of my life between brick walls, rather 
than in the broad expanse of open country, may 
be some apology for me. The members composing 
the orchestra of the forest have always been diffi- 
One of them has been 


cult for me to distinguish 
for I cannot 


playing “ Bo-peep” with me to-day 
believe he has been reconnoitering for any ma- 
licious purpose. I have sat near a window most 
of the day, writing—the shutters “ bowed.” Into 
the open space thus formed, a saucy fellow has 
several times dashed, fluttered his wings, perched 
his head jauntily on one side for a moment, as he 
eved me, and then away again, If I could only 
have succeeded in depositing a ping h of salt where 
we are assured salt will tame any bird, I might be 
But, to 


in locating the salt is a problem which has puzzle 


in possession of his grace now. succeed 


many young heads. 

Later in the day, I have been making an obser- 
vation. There is nothing like keeping 
open to the phenomena around us as we go through 
the world. There eastern wind and 
f the day it has been raining Now, I heard 
maintain, 


our eves 


has been an 
part ¢ 
1 gentleman assert once, and stoutly 
that the wind alw ivs traveled in the 
He meant that if it was in 


Same course 
as the sun the east, 
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if it changed to west it must go by way of south 
and not by way of north. Every time I have 
looked out of my window to-day, my eye has fallen 


on the weather-vane which is perched on the barn. 
You see, like many others in graver matters, | 
have been “watching the way the wind blows.” 
Now, that vane has turned steadily around from 
east to north, affording ocular demonstration of 
the fact that the wind does sometimes travel in 
that course. You may note this down in the fly- 
leaf of your primer, and, should you ever hear 
any daring wiseacre make such an assertion as the 
one made in my hearing, you can then produce 
the note and flaunt it in the face of the erroneous 
statement as the testimony of one who was an 
“ eye-witness,” and, as such, testimony of validity 
not to be called in question. I shall be candid 
enough to say the wind has not yet reached a 
westerly direction, but it is on its way, and has 


gone 
does move in that direction. 

There is much to be learned in the world about 
us, and many things that would illustrate and 


ir enough—to due north—to show that it | 
|say that warmth represents the love of God and 


make more plain the world within us, if we would | 


but pause to think. And by that I do not mean 
we should dona long face and assume lachrymose 
tones when we consider such themes. It is all a 
mistake so to separate our inner and outer life as 
to make them appear entirely distinct and apart 
from each other. The outward is but the shadow 
—the illustration to show the inner—and when 
we see each in its true light we will see that we 
may speak of those things which pertain to the 
inner life in tones as cheerful, and with manner 
as simple and natural,as those which characterize 
us at other times. One reason why young people 
so universally seem to shrink from subjects which 
pertain to their spiritual natures is, I think, be- 
cause those themes have been veiled by a sombre 
manner which has been mistaken for reverence. 
There is much of beauty in the world around 
us, and it seems to me it is like the shadow of a 
deeper and more abiding beauty. The foliage and 
fruit of a tree—the verdure of the earth—are 
marked illustrations. The last time I had a chat 
with you I spoke of garments more beautiful than 
those which adorn the body, and I think I said 


I might speak of them again. And now seems a| 


fitting time to illustrate how they are formed. In 
Psalm i, a good man is spoken of as a tree 


im 


if it is bright and radiant, as we allow good ¢ 


flow forth, if it is soft and refreshing, as we bear 
in patience with cheerfulness—it is, indeed, a rob 


‘formed from a good life within. But that lif 


is not from self any more than the life of the tre: 
The tree is spoke n of as pi inted by the river, ane 
from the river it drinks, while the rays of the s 
warm as it breathes also of the atmosphere about 
it. 

So there is a “river of life” from which wi 
must drink, and a “Sun” by which we must bi 
warmed, and an atmosphere of purity we must in- 
hale. Suppose we say that the river represents 
truth—for as water cleanses and refreshes, so does 
truth cleanse us from deceit, from falsehood, fron 
wrong-doing in any form. To be true to God 
true to others, and true to ourselves, is to he 
cleansed by truth from the false and evil and r 
freshed by its flow. The rays of the sun are not 
only for light, but for warmth also. Suppose we 


light His truth, for truth illuminates the mind 
(In Psalm Ixxxiv we read, * The Lord God is a 
sun.”) Now, if that love warms our hearts an 
modulates and tenders our lives as it makes us 
kind and gentle, and if those lives are cleansed of 
evil, as we shun it in obedience to truth and good, 
and if we breathe an atmosphere of purity infil- 
trated with the light of truth and the warmth of 
love, which proceed from the Lord as a great, cen- 
tral, spiritual Sun, the centre of the universe—d 


| you not see that the outward life, which is the gar- 


| 


| 


whose fruit shall not fail and whose leaf shall | 


not wither. 
of a tree. It is not a something put upon it, but 
a something that proceeds from it as the product 
of the life within, which flows into every branch 
and twig and bud and leaf, till the tree is adorned 
with a robe of verdure beautiful to look upon, and 
t and refreshing to all who come within 
ig shadow. We do not see the life of the 





tree as it silently, quietly flows on, producing this | 


result—we only see the result which is the expo- | 
| the savings-bank, and the first mile traveled on a 


nent of that life, and if the result is as it should | 
be, we judge of the health and vigor of the tree 
accordingly, saying, “It is sound at heart.” 


Now, our life is also from within, and it flows 
out into word and tone and look and act. Others 


looking on cannot see the inner life, but they can 
see the outward expression of that life—the gar- 
ment in which it clothes itself ; and from this 
they judge of the state of heart within. If the 


Foliage is the clothing, the garment | 





garment is pure and spotless, as we shun evil; 


ment in which the soul walks—with which it is 
clothed—will be beautiful to look upon and a 
delight to those about us? 

If we could but remember that every time we 
speak a gentle word, or do a kind and right act 
from a right motive, we are adding some tint t 
the garment our soul wears+-embroidering that 
garment with a golden thread of loye—and, on the 
contrary, every time we do an unkind or wrong 
act or speak a harsh word, we are tearing and d 
facing and bedraggling that garment—surely, it 
seems to me, we would give greater diligence that 
the water of truth should cleanse and the warmt! 
of love tender and enrich our natures. And how 


al 
| helpful the influence which would then go out 


from our lives! And those lives would not b 
sombre and forbidding in aspect, but cheering and 
refreshing to all, while our hearts would be at 
peace, because free from that guilt which goads 
like a lash. 

Ah! this is a beautiful world, full of instructive 
and helpful lessons, and verily “the world is ful 
of beauty when the heart is full of love.” 

LAURETTA. 


MAKE A BReGInntnG.— Remember in all things 
that if you do not begin you will never come t 
an end. The first weed pulled up in the garden, 
the first seed in the ground, the first dollar put in 


journey are all-important things; they make a be- 
ginning, and hold out a hope, a promise, a pledge, 
an assurance that you are in earnest in what you 
have undertaken. How many a poor, idle, hesi- 
tating outcast is now creeping and crawling on his 
way through the world who might have held up 
his head and prospered if, instead of putting ofl 


his resolution of industry and amendment, he had 
only made a beginning ! 
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THE REIGN OF AUTUMN. 


VHE rust is over the red of the clover, 
The green is under the gray, 
And down the hollow the fleet-winged s 
Is flying away and away 


od are the roses, dead are the roses, 
The glow and the glory done, 


{nd down the hollow the steel-winged swallow 
Flying the way o’er the sun, 


In place of the summer, a dread new-comer 
His solemn state renews 
A crimson splendor, instead of the tender 


Daisy, and the darling dews. 


But oh! the sweetness, the fall completeness 
That under his reign 
Russet and yellow in apples 
And wheat and millet and corn. 


are born! 
mellow, 


His frosts so hoary touch with glory 
Maple and oak and thorn 

And rising and falling, his winds are calling, 
Like a hunter through his horn. 


No thrifty sower, but just a mower, 
That comes when the day is done, 

With warmth a-beaming and gold a-gleaming, 
Like sunset after the sun 


And while fair weather, and frost together, 
Color the woods so gay, 

We must remember that chill December 
Has turned his steps this way. 


And say, as we gather the house together, 
And pile the logs on the hearth, 
Help us to follow the light little swallow, 
E’en to the ends of the earth! 
Auice Cary. 
‘ 


ONLY FRIENDS. 


CROSS the Campagna the shadows had fallen, 

4 From Ostia they rode ‘tween the hedges 

é thorn, 

He checked his horse quickly 
What need of such haste 


“ Stay, Eleanor, stay! 
We part on the morn,” 


“ We've had our romance—the illusion is gone ; 
The lights we see yonder are ours—we are home. 
What use is in grieving ?”” and lightly she laughed ; 
“We must do, sir, as Romans do, when we’ 


Rome !” 


“ And so we must part This bright day és our last 
Our romance, like all others, comes here to an end ? 
Like a withered bouquet—a dress you have worn 
One day I’m your lover! the next but your friend !’ 
“ Now, Jack! you’re ungenerous ; can’t we be friends ? 
‘Tis true that I loved you ”—there were tears in her 
voice ; 
“Tf one were but rich one could do as one pleased. 
Jack! indeed I should wrong you to make you my 
choice. 
“True love in a cottage is romantic, no doubt; 
Sut I fear I should find it at last rather tame. 


The world has but praise for a man who seeks wealth ; | 


Why should it condemn when a girl does the same ?’ 


WITH 


THE POETS. 


will the Posts. 


“Ab! so I infer you refuse me because 
I have nota palace to offer to you? 
Tis way of the world. Why should one complain 

‘poor devil’ gets only h lue / 
“No, Eleanor, no! I beg pardon—I can’t 
Quite ¢ jual your wonderful power of control. 
with manners and coat like the rest 
I ask from you naught but the whole 


*Come see you ’ 
I thank you 


friend !—I’m your lover! I’ve lived in your 


t what love is! I’ve loved you—I love 


have worn and have thrown in the 


throat; nay, your ribbon, your 


that this face one can live for—can die 
look that ‘ 

ul, but I see I’ve been wrong; 

last !—so—I pray you farewell !” 


I love you’ would tell! 


Across the Campagna the shadows grew dark, 
A mother-bird chirped in her flower-circled home, 
And life grew ! 


» worthless, so weary, so long 
[The romance was over! Their last day in Rome} 


1 


‘O Jack,” 
home, 
“You're really unkind, but this can’t be the end! 


yma force me to say it—oh! will you forgive ? 


while her horse stamped, impatient for 


Ye ; 
And come, Jack, to-morrow—but not as a friend!” 


MareGarer Stewart Srsiey, Springfield Repub 


REASONABLE SERVICE. 


7 E live by faith, but faith is not the slave 
Of text and legend. Reason’s voice and God’s, 
Nature's and Duty’s, never are at odds. 


What asks our Father of His children save 
Justice and mercy and humility, 
A reasonable service of good deeds, 
Pure living, tenderness to human needs, 
Reverence and trust, and prayer for light to see 
Che Master’s footprints in our daily ways ?— 
No knotted scourge, no sacrificial) knife, 
But the calm beauty of an ordered life, 
Whose very breathing is unworded praise— 
A life that stands, as all true lives have stood, 
Fast rooted in the faith that God is good. 


INDIAN SUMMER. 


[hat summer days return. The partridge 
whirs 
A noisy wing to ambush in the firs; 
And for a while the sun retricks his beams. 
It is an autumn that of spring-time dreams. 
The warm breeze comes again and softly stirs 
The silent tree tops and the empty burs, 
Which, loosened, drop into the leaf-clogged streams. 
Ab dear! this tardy sunshine and the last! 
So we shall find—our summer being past, 
And hoar-frost with us—for a little breath 
So fair a country, such a genial air; 
And shall forget our woes, and unaware 
Step over to the border-land of Death! 
Anprew B. Saxton. 


\ FTER October’s biting frosts it seems 
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Obe Oemperance Ounse. 


INEBRIETY PROVOKED BY THE CHURCH 
SACRAMENT. 


I rrious fact that every few months some one 
alled upon to show that the devoted Chris 
r matter what he may be, can use wine at 


m service and be protected from injury 


| power of God. We have received sev 


era ticles for publication defending this theory 

ne of t em citing cases in proof ; but, unfortunately, 
the , came from the observation of persons who, 
ult " very pious and reputable, are not experts in 
the d rimination of such facts. Hence we have de 
‘ publish them. A writerin the English Medical 
Te erance Journal, discussing these views, asserts 
ve early thatall who believe that the grace of God 
will protect the communicant from the physical conse 
quences of any kind of wine on this occasion are 
lamentably ignorant of the laws of nature and chem 
istr He urges that it would be most practical for 
temy ince societies to institute a course of instruction 
it emistry for the special benefit of the clergy who 
urge su views. It is singular that, when the facts 
are sO numerous and easily obtained, any one should 
find a basis for an argument to show that the laws of 
nature are suspended in this religious rite. 

It may be stated as an absolute fact, the exceptions 
to wh 1 should always be regarded with suspicion, 


that the restored inebriate cannot, under any circum 
tances, partake of wine at this ceremony and not 





No matter what degree of vigor he has attained, and 
how long he has abstained, there is present a latent 
neurosis and condition of degeneration which bursts 
into activity from the application of this exciting 


cause that is almost phenomenal in nature. In on 
instance an in¢ le \ had been temperate i 
eleven years, aft ! wine at this service fe 
strange tremor and agitation, which in twenty-f 
hours became a de n that he was going to die 
painful melancl ternated with this feeling, : 
a fluttering of the heart iction followed, After usir 


alcohol freely these sensations vanished, and he d 


not at the time realize real cause, 


In another instance a strong-minded temperan 
man who had used gs} ts freely, and been sober s 


teen years, became 
munion, He went } 
ing that the realizat 
over him like a b 


ted and joined in the cor 

roughly prostrated, asser 

the sin of his life had co: 
id the moment he partoo} 
the communion The depression and melancholy 
creased, The prayer { the clergyman and othe 
brought on a state of great exaltation, which reacte 


quickly when they left. He thought this was a spiritu 
conflict, alti his friends encouraged the idea. After 
week of severe emotional agitation, he drank to exces 
and recovered 

These cases are by no means uncommon and at the 
time are unknowr P cal disturbances begin wit 


the use of wine and increase up to a positive mar 
for aleohol, always under a mask of specious reasoning 
In other instances the sire for spirits comes on 





once, and the mind falls into a train of reasoning t 
explain its necessity In an instance lately under: 
care the use of wine at the communion produced ne 
ralgia, which became intense, and finally ended 
drink. In another e chills and fever followed, end 
ing the same way rhe study of these cases opens 


field of great psychi nterest that is practically ur 
known.—Dnr. T. D. Crorners, in Quarterly Journal « 
Inebriety. 





Pousekeepers’ 


DUST. 


YEW housekeepers that have not an unconquerable 
| aversion to dust. They will sacrifice health, 
pleasure, or the pursuit of knowledge in banish- 

ing this ever-persistent enemy of neatness. “ Bloom 
of time” or of eternity, dust shall not decorate hearth 
ntel, rug or bric-a-brac, while mortal hands have 
rength to remove it. Nothing is truer than that 
eanliness is next to godliness, except the equally 
trite advice, all things should be done in moderation, 


and the warfare against dust may become a positive | 


mania, resulting in the individual discomfort of each 
member of the household, even to the exclusion of 
enior boot-tracks and junior clay-pies. 

By way of apology for this unpoetic theme, I intro 
luce a recent conversation which I, as passive listener, 
may be trusted to report correctly. 

How is your friend, Mrs. L— 


winter 


? TIT rarely see her 


” 


She seems to be quite well, but always busy. 
n what particular duties is her time employed ? 


She is not noted for hospitality, benevolence, or even 

No, her lunch parties and kettle-drums do not ap 
pear ir 1ety records.” 

‘Pp bly she is devoted to music; her piano is a 


fine instrument, from the same firm which recently 





enartment, 


| sold to President Arthur a concert grand for the White 
| House.” 

“ She cannot play at all, and I doubt if she knows s 
| sonata from a symphony.” 

“Perhaps she lives in the literature of the time 
reads all the new books and newspapers.” 

* Au contraire, she seldom reads a book, and some 
of the magazines remain uneut for weeks. Her hus 
band takes the ‘ * for the market reports, but 
I fancy ladies find little to their taste in whole column: 
describing in detail murders, scandal, prize-fights, and 
suicide.” 

‘She may spend her time embroidering storks or 
decorating plaques and butter-sets.” . 

“She does not paint plaques, she dusts them. Yo 
know they have a large house, elegantly furnishe 
from garret to basement, and woe to the predator 
spider that dare spin camer on its remotest rafter 
Every morning she and the servants start out like ar 
organized, well-equipped exploring party in search o! 
dust. One would think the occupation would grow 
monotonous; perhaps they vary it by some of the 
newly introduced ¢ utions or gestures of the broon 
brigade. I should, if the mania possessed me to doow 
myself prematurely to the very element so heroically 
resisted. Some of the rooms are quite unused, bu 

| bi 


must neverthele be dusted, not once a week, 
every day; the parlor is littered with bric-a- 


t 


1 





rac 


a @ 


-— 





son 


hus 


8, but 


jum! 


HOUSEKEEPERS’ 


igh to furnish a sm um, and nothing pre 


ents more deviating rannies than these jars 

and curious ware They invite dust and 

rd it with a pertinacity vexing to all neat house 
keepers.” 

Thus Mrs. L spent her time. Are there any 

Mrs. L s among the readers of the Homme Maga 

If so, even they are preferable to the lady 
» visitor left her name by writing it in the dust 
‘ inekeep ng 


he plano; but the just medium of ho 


in only be attained by av yiding either extreme. The 
L s are afraid to admit air lest dust come 

th it; sunshine, lest it betray lint or mote; visitors 

st, after the manner of Galilean travelers, they sh 

the very dust from their feet. 
play lest they “raise a dust,” and 

tread lightly for fear of listurbing this Moloch of 
isehold. 


But strive as we will, dust is all conquering 


ake 
Children are forbidden 


servants must 


shed, it will come again—a daily illustration 
iestructibility of m The Baza 
e millennium for housekeepers will have arrived 
when there can be purchased dustless carpets; but the 
st ingenious escape from this all-absorbing element 
« by a late scientist in the interests of cremation. As 


suggests that 


sashes left in the crematory is phosphate of lime, 
e thinks it would be a good idea to treat it with su 
: acid and thas convert it into sulphate of lime 


from which a bust or medallion of 


uri 
wster of Paris 
the late departed might be made. 


Mrs. C. I. BAKER. 


RECIPES. 


VANILLA JumBLES.—One cup of butter, two of sugar, 
three eggs, one spoonful of vanilla, and flou 
Roll as thin as the blade of a knife and 


Bake on tin sheets 


ré nough 


w roll out. 
it with an oval cutter 
juick oven until a dark brown. These jumble 


keep for a year if put in a tin box and in a dry 


CuickeNn Pre.—Cut the chicken into preces; season 

with salt, pepper, a little mace, and sweet marjoram; | 
make a good paste-crust and line the sides of the dish 
and rim; lay the chicken into the dish very close ; 
iredge in some flour, add a little butter in small bits, 
ind a cupful of hot water or veal stock—enough to fil 

the dish; cover with the crust; cut a hole in the top 
und bake half an hour. If the chicken is not very 
young, boil with some strips of pork half an hour 
before it iscutup. A few ot these strips flavor the pie 
nicely in either case. 


Mapce Strop Caramevs.—lIf up in the mountains, 
where the real article is easily procurable, take either 
a pound of the blook sugar or a pint of the sirup. Set 
the saucepan containing itin a pan of boiling water. 
As soon as it melts, add a half pint (one breakfast-cup- 
ful) of cream. Boil for ten minutes, pour into a pan, 
and mash out in small squares with a knife before it 


gets cool. 


A Gavantine or Corp Meat.—A pretty and very 
economical dish may be made by finely mincing the 
emains of any cold meat, adding to it breadcrumbs to | 
half its weight, and flavored by herbs and a wineglass 
if strong Liebig’s essence or good stock. Place these 
ingredients in a small mold and pour over it sufficient | 
dissolved gelatine to nearly cover it. Steam for an 
hour, stand it to cool, and then turn out. 


Svet Pupprne.—One-half pound suet, 
one cup molasses, one pint milk, one 


INDIAN 
chopped fine ; 
egg, meal to make a very thin batter, teaspoonful 
ground cloves, teaspoonful ground cinnamon, one tea 
spoonful salt, a little nutmeg, a few currants or chopped 
raisins. Boil or steam three hours. Serve with 


Fauce, 


| filbert and one-half teaspoonful of mustard. 


each slice, 


| that of a hale or sound person, either. 


} who would not only bring up such a tray, 


DEPARTMENT. 


rhicken dD 


take ) 
lemon-juice the last thing 
About 


ye lks of eggs 


ttle pepper and Sait 

to two 

Porato Sanpwicnes.—These may be made from any 

kind of cold fresh meat, but preferably of beef Fry 
slices of beef, rather thinly cut, in butter; they 

be gently lone, and not t dry Cover one 

mashed potatoes, free from 

a quarter of an inch in thickness, egg and 


then proceed in the same way with the 


each slice with we 


crumbs over: 
With a sharp knife trim them into pieces 
und shape, 
a light brown color and serve. 


other side 


it equa square or three rnered, 


Fry then 
Take a small quantity 


Meat Rissoves 


arelully ex 


sluding every particle of 


Pound it in a mortar wit! 
er, adding pepper, sait, and pow 
» taste moisten with a little stoc 
icepan on the fire, and as s 
Stir in the yelk of an egg. beater 
with a little lemon-juice, and put the mixture | 
Make : 
butter, a pinch of salt, the yelks of two 
little water. Koll it out to the thickness 


, cut it into small squares, place a 


plate paste with six ounces of flour, 


two ounce 


mixture on each, fold the pas 
iges and pressing them well 
ith a paste-cutter, so as to take 

of the triangle, and just before they are 

wanted, fry them in plenty of hot lard toalight brown 


color. Serve with fried parsley. 


Chop cold boiled ham as fine as you 
cupful allow a bit of butter as large as a 
Heat all 
ves of toast, well buttered and 
put a spoonful of the ham on 


Ham Toast 
van. To one 
together, have ready sl 
arranged on a platter ; 

spreading it evenly over the piece of toast. 


| Serve hot. 


Cake Fritrers.—Cut any kind of stale plain cake 
} 


in neat slices, drop each slice in very hot lard, and fry 


}until they are a delicate brown. lace 


with a teaspoonful of sour jelly on each 
hot for dessert. 


Lams Scattop.—One oupful of cold lamb, chopped 
fine; one cupful of stewed tomatoes, one cupful of fried 
bread-orumbs. Arrange all in layers in a buttered 
dish, having the crumbs at the top; season with salt 
and pepper, puts bits of butter on top, and bake. 


Turkey Sove.—Boil all the bones of roasted turkey, 
with the remnants of the dressing and gravy. When 
cold, remove the fat, add a teaspoonful of grated onion, 
one teaspoonful of grated carrot, one teaspoonful of 
cold boiled turnip, two tablespoonfuls of Italian paste, 
salt and pepper as you please. 

Apvice To CooKs. 


“Everything,” says Miss C, 


| Ryan, in her Convalescent Cookery, “should be scru- 


pulously clean as well as faultlessly neat. Cover the tray 


| with a white cloth always, no matter how cheap the ma- 


terial of which it may be. The sight of a black tray, 


perhaps one which has seen better days, will not im- 
nor, it may be added, 


prove a sick person's appetite 
Never fill a 


| huge tray with a cover-dish and one or two large plates 


Anything which 
The re are nurses 
but would 


great carving knife and fork. 
ts weight to patient fatigues 


deposit it on the bed.” 





Oe ee ee 
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Art at 


A LITTLE GIRL’S ROOM. 


VHERE can be no doubt that things of beauty are 
‘| not only joys forever, but most educating and re- | 
fining in their influence, and there may be more 
unconscious reception of correct or incorrect ideas of 
form and comeliness through the every-day surround- 
ings of young people than we are apt to recognize, An 
artist of ¢ pros. Fe, reputation as a genre painter has 
been heard to say that he owes much of his artistic in 
stinct to his father’s determined insistance upon hav- 
ing even the most ordinary articles of daily use as 
nearly perfect in form as possible. Fineness of quality 
was often unattainable, because of narrow means, but 
even the coarsest milk pitcher was of purely antique 
mold, and the commonest furniture perfect in shape. 
We are apt to think that anything is good enough 
for children’s use, and so their rooms are fitted up hap 
hazard, with the things that remain after all other | 
parts of the house have received attention. It is prob- | 
ably because of the usual indifference of parents to the 
subject that furnishers and upholsterers prepare so few | 


Powe. 


| A folding bamboo sereen in front of the mantel had 
|} two panels of cream and two of blue sateen. The 
former was decorated with snowballs and lvets in arra 
sene embroidery, the latter with daisies in ribbop 
work. Thearmoire and chiffonier were a third smalie 
than full-sized furniture, and the dressing-bureau wa. 
of similar dimensions, All the dainty toilet appoint 
ments of the latter were decorated with blue, and the 
| frame of the long dressing-glaes was covered with a 
full ruche of blue silk 

Some choice engravings and colored photographs, 
representing phases of childhood and girlhood, were 
hung upon the walls by blue cords and tassels, and 
the small bookshelves were filled with such books as 
young people enjoy. 

In deference to the newly awakened fears of even 
|} the best plumbing in sleeping-rooms, there was no 
stationary basin, but a washstand en rapport with the 
other furniture held a qaintly modeled antique toilet 
set, with a dado design of water-plants upon cream 
color with swallows above on a sky-blue ground. 

Replacing the door of a large closet was a portiere 
of Swiss muslin, which, being drawn, revealed a play- 





. an’ oT v7) » aps t » : A 
things for children’s especial use. Perhaps at a later! house on a scale so expansive and complete that it 


day we shall have establishments with departments | 
devoted to furniture and decoration expressly intended 
for the little men and women. 

As suggestive of what may be done, I cannot do | 
better than describe a room recently fitted up for a | 
city clergyman’s little daughter by the ladies of his 
congregation as an expression of their regard. 

The walls were covered with paper in a pretty design 
of daisies and bluets (ragged sailors) upon a creamy, 
latticed ground. The ceiling was painted sky-blue, 
with dome effect, given by deepening the colors toward 
the edges. Two or three feathery clouds heightened 
the illusion, and a flight of three or four swallows 
swept across the skyey surface toward the windows. 

The carpet was only remarkable for its harmony 
with the situation, being simply an ordinary Brussels 
with a ground matching the wall-paper tint and so 
closely covered with small spring flowers that the | 
effect was almost chené. A dark-blue border and one 
or two rugs relieved the eye and prevented a garish 
appearance. 

The doors and window-frames were fortunately of | 
ash, and so in thorough aceord with the predominant 
tint of the room, which was blue. 

The window-curtains were models of dainty sim- 
plicity. They were made of cottage drapery, a figured 
Swiss muslin, rather thicker than the dress material of 
that name, and woven with a border of one selvedge, 
which repeated the centre pattern; in this case, the 
figure was a daisy the size of a dime, with a line of 
the same flowers twice the size, between two stripes, 
fora border. The novelty about the curtains was an 
addition made by cutting two horizontal slits, two 
inches long, across the border between the stripes at 
intervals of six inches apart and buttonholing the edges 
loosely, making a succession of bias, in and out of which 
was slipped a blue ribbon two inches broad. Bands 
and bows of the same ribbon were used for looping the 
curtains back. 

The furniture was of bamboo and all of the pieces 
were of smaller size than the same articles in ordinary 
rooms, yet not sufficiently dwarfed to be useless. A 
miniature lounge and two easy chairs were covered 
with buff and blue cretonne, and blue ribbon bows 
were tied upon the upper corners of the graceful little 
cane-seat chairs. The small bed was low, with an 
airy extension of bamboo rods at the head springing 
up to hold a large ring, through which a curtain of 


may be questioned whether dolls or their owner were 
most charmingly lodged. The happy little proprietor 
of room and annex, on returning from the country 
where she had been ¢ent while the surprise was pre 
pared for her, says that half of the first night she spent 
in her pretty, new bed was passed in congratulating 
herself on her new possessions, and the rest, in gazing 
entranced into the fairylike precincts of the playhouse 
which was illuminated by a tiny chandelier fed by 
real gas.— Decorator and Furnisher. 





Baby Basket.—Procure a large, round basket and a 
small camp-stool. Measure the size round the top of 
the basket, get that quantity of material; measure the 
depth of basket, and allow for the scollops to fall over 
the edge. Bind the scollops; fasten it to the edge of 
the basket; draw it down tightly to the bottom in 
ew Cut a round piece of material the shape of the 

ottom of basket; fasten it round the edge, and finish 
with a box-plaiting of ribbons. Make the cushions and 
pockets to please the fancy. A box-plaiting round the 
top of basket, also round the scollops, Between each 
scollop put a bow or cord and tassels of worsted ; fasten 
this on the camp-stool, around which put a ruffle of the 
same materia! the basket is lined with. 


Receptacle for Soiled Linen.—Take an ordinary 
flour barrel, line it with paper-muslin, and on the out 
side cover it with cretonne laid in box-plaits. Around 
the top finish with a lambrequin made of turkey-red, 
with cretonne flowers transferred on the centre of each 
yoint, Cover the lid with cretonne inside and out and 
put a full plaiting of the same round the edge. For 
the handle on top use an iron trunk-handle. The tas 
sels on lambrequin are made of worsteds correspond 
ing with the colors in the cretonne. By leaving the 
handle off the top and having the lid made large 
enough to fit over, instead of the ordinary way, the 
barrel can stand in a room and be used for a table. 


Pillow-slips.—A novel idea in pillow-slips is to 
make the slip just the size of the pillow, cut the edges 
in deep points, and finish with embroidery, Button 
holes are worked in the ends of balf the points and 
linen buttons fasten the points together. 

The pillow is first covered with a tight slip of silk, 
putting on a full puff where the points of the white 
cover come. 





Swiss muslin, like those at the windows, was drawn. 
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FANCY NEEDLEWORK. 


Fancy Yesdlewark. 


SCRAP BASKET. 


SOFA PILLOW. 


HAIR-RECEIVER AND CATCHALL. FANCY PATTERN FOR BURLAPS. 

Sofa Pillow.— Made of odd bits of silk evt in dia-) worker may prefer. Draw the canvas tightly over the 

Silk cord finishes the edge, and a tassel | cup, first turning in the edges. The top is made of 

A button is drawn down through the | satin and drawn up with a cord and tassel. The han- 

Curle& hair is the most | dle is covered on both sides with the canvas and bound 

The diamond pattern | or buttonhgle-stitched together at the edges. Finish 
top and bottom with a bow of satin ribbon. 


mond shape. 
on each point. 
centre and fastened firmly. 
desirable filling for the pillow. 
is five and three-quarter inches long and two and 
three-qaarter inches wide. - | Sorap Basket.— Use an ordinary round serap basket. 
Hair-receiver and Catchall.—The foundation is a | Cut a strip of one finger and a half wide, and fit it to 
large tin drinking-oup. The cup is cov ered with Java |the basket one finger from the top, then cut as many 
canvas, and worked in cross-stitch or any design the | points as desired; lay them together and have them 
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SHAVING CASE, 


pinked. Buttonhole-stitch the long strip on each edge, | box; eut the scollops of velvet; embroider a tiny spray 


and on the x edge lay a narrow strip, pinked on the| of flowers in each piece ; 


edge, with the buttonhole finish. Make a fancy pattern 
of chain-stitch through the centre of band and on the | 


points, finishing each point with a full tassel made of | 
worsted. | 


plait them above the silk 
ruffle; box-plait the ribbon to finish the edge. 


School Bag.—Materials: One yard brown Holland; 
wide blue braid; one cunce black worsted; cord and 


Toilet-bottle Case.—The case is made on a circular | tassels, Cut the Holland one yard in length and four- 
foundation of cardboard, four inches wide, lined with | teen inches wide, round two corners, baste the wide 


black silk and covered with black cloth vandykes | braid on, and cat-stitch with the worsted. Cut a piece 
round the edge. The latter is embroidered in eatin | twelve inches long, two and a half wide, round the 


overcast and feather-stitch. The flowers are worked | 
alternately in white and blue, the rosebuds in pink, 
and the wheat-ears with maize silk. The branches 


corners at one end, place them in the sides to form the 


bag, take two sticks, thirteen inches long, and fasten 


| at the top of bag, then finish with the cord and tas- 


and sprays are worked with several shades of olive sels. 


and fawn-colored silk. On this foundation is sewn 
a cylindrical case of cardboard, two and one-half! 
inches high, and lined within and without with black 
satin. Two box-plaited ruchings of satin are arranged 
round it, and above these isa vandyke strip of black 
cloth embroidered in the same designs —_ colors as | 
above described. 

Fancy Pattern for Burlaps.—Work each row a 
shade darker, and then commence with the light again, 
if a wider border is required. 


Hairpin Cushion.—Materials: One-fourth yard of | 
blue silk, small pieces black velvet, one yard No. 4 
blue ribbon, one-half ounce blue worsted, curled hair, | 
and a round collar-box. Crochet the worsted for the} 
top of the box, fill with hair; cut the silk in two strips, | 
notch it on one edge; box-plait and sew round the 


Shaving Case.—Cut four pieces of cardboard eight 
inches long and six and a half wide, Cover two pieces 
with paper muslin and two with silk. On one of the 
silk pieces embroider 2 wreath of forget-me-nots and 


| fern leaves, and in the centre, on an on ae piece 


of lighter velvet, the monogram. Overhand a muslin 
and silk piece together, cut colored tissue paper the 
size of the case fastened between the two covers, and 


| secure all firmly to @ pencil, finishing each end of pen- 


cil with a large, brass-headed nail. Make five tassels 
three and a half inches long in colors to correspond 
with the silk cover und the flowers. Around the edge 
of the case a full ruching of ribbon. Gather it through 
the centre, draw it up full, and lay it over, as seen in 
the design, to represent shells. Hang the case with 
ribbon the same as that put around the edge. 
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Tailor-made Suits. 
ever, and prom ise ti 
for street during 
[The material 


These 
the 
the 


are more Pp 


be leading style o 


wear ‘coming fall 


used is principally cloth, of 


grees of thickness and sombreness of color, sometime 


positively masculine in appear: \ 
suit generally ¢ short 
or not, with a at tl 
long pverskirt, quite bouffant or hardly so, 
with a simple hem or braid; a plain round wais 
belted jacket for the house; and, for out-door 
ng, straight, perfectly fitting jacket, 
man's in its and 
slit-poekets, and in 
trimmings allowable 
galloon, and flat bone 


neists of a plain, 


narrow knife-plaiting 


nd ee 


we 
resem bli 


coat severity, provided with 


the 
of 


ven tails 


ns. 


The above pattern 18 varied sometimes by tu 
g the coat longer 
Such costumes are 

it, with a good 
naker can manage, provided she takes special 
press the heavy 


lispensing with the oversk 
and 
her, a 


usually cut ade 


before 


m 


a model skillful 


seams nicely. 


ts. 
made 


Many who do not e¢ t 


Tailor-made Jacke 
wear the whole tailor costume are still partial t 


such a jacket, to be worn as an independent wray It 


I 


manner to one intended to | 
worn with a cloth skirt, though sometimes of 


cloth, 


New Materials for Wraps. 


of a Jersey cloth stockinette, 


is made in a simila 


One of these i 
r woven lik 


fle 
warmth. J 


hosiery on the right side, but rough and 
so as to afford additional 
this material are quite plain, made up in mu 
tvle of the tailor-made jacket. The 

w worn over a dress-waist, if desired, 
More elegant wraps 
French term for these articles, “ <« 
are of embroidered the 
uter one dark, the inner bright colored, to represent 
a gay lining. 


wrong, 
Jersey it 
as an 
wrap. or, to use the new fa 
able ynfect 


satin, wove with double face, 


Novel Fabrics.—New woolen materials for dress 
ackets, etc., are rough and shaggy, bearing var 
Astrakhan, and 
known 


suggestive such as Bison, 
horse-blanket cloth. The old fabric 
rette Our will 
resembling Turkish rugs or carpets, with a rough sur 
face, containing smal) dots or lines of a 
~olors mingled together. Another woolen 
soft and smooth, of a plain ground, havin 
upon it patterns resembling embroidery 
figures, 


names, 
as Bou 


is revived, readers remember it 

variety of 
fabric is 
g printed 


tapest 


Convenient Garments.—A new model for ar 
skirt, with searf dr upery, provides for the latter's b 
mmediately, by an ingenious hook-and -lo 


ment, 


p 
A long polonnaise 
ilso be looped into a short one, so that the wearer 
n an instant, as it 
hints like these, many 
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orn one 


High Shoulder Capes. 
other, seem alway s in style At 
loth, velvet, or either matching 
rming an agreeable contrast with it. 
will be copied in fur. 


arrang 


converted into a dolman. 


were, change her costume, Fy 


an ingenious lady can tr 


or three. 


The se, In 


garment into two 


some form or 
ot 


or 


present they are 


¢ lace, » costume 
{ Later on they 


Furs. Speaking of fur reminds us that fur dealers 
ire already telling us what the new be. 
Lhe chief fur garment will as implied above, the 


styles will 


be, 


heavier 
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mall cape, but instead of being round, as heretofore, 


nted front and back, and cut out high on 
lers. The other in fur will 
principally appear wil! be bands for trimming. These 
trim suits, an 

extent, 
furs will be no longer 


t will be px 


shoul form which 


the 
the 


bands will tailor-made and woole 


ome velvet, but not so generally 


used, skins of all varieties 
Whether this « 


t the rich brown of the sealskin remains 


lressed their natural ¢ 

affec 
perhaps all our readers do 

it, isa dyed fur. The 


will be the mus juash, scarcely known here, but always 


in ors 
Wwiil 
know that 


fashionable f 


seen not 


wwe know ye ir 


slued in Russia, where it divides favor with the far 


famed sable, which it strongly resembles, 
Hats and Bonnets. 
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Little girls and ther 


oth turbans to match costumes 


idren 
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i wear 


Costumes.—For 
a kilt-plaiting and 
Older girls wear 
three 
that 


, 
sleeves, 


little 


1 sash joined, is the 


very girls, a 


ta rite dress. prince costumes, 
mbin 
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muslin y 


two 
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ing or materials and several color 


dress, is, one having a cambr I 
will be into the 
his isa child’s fashion which has been largely 
| y grown folks; be said of 
the Mother Hubbard dress, which is now worn exten 
ladies. Girls’ wraps resemble those of their 

‘ters, except that bright colors for trimming 

more allowable 


and worn well 


winter 
the same will soon 


pied by 


sively Vv 


neg are he favorite wrap for 
six to sixteen is a long New Market co 


vinted hood, 


Lp 
Little Boys’ Suits. 


bovs 


The long popular kilt suit, for 
between four and six, still remains popular \ 
of it \ rt, 
und a cloth or woolen kilt attached. For larger boys, 

me belted jackets and short pantaloons of 
r mixed Scotch cloths 


modification is the Jersey sh with laced front, 
chev 


Belted jacke ts are also worn 
by big boys and young men for hunting, boating, and 


bicycle costumes. 


As 
of coiffurs 
h twist, with curls on the neck, is revived. 
top of the head will worn. Hair 
are now arranging ladies’ hair in high ban 
resembling huge butterflies rhe 
Pompadour style is also worn by those to whom it is 
of may not know that 
this means that the front hair is brushed straight up from 
t a roll or eushio 


wks well when so disposed, 
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Children’s ha 


still cut in the straight, or Vandyke bang 


Neckwear.—A novelty is« repe-disseruching, mingled 
with gold thread or with a row of gold standing 
upward between the frills. Another variety of ruching 
has tiny loops of colored ribbon scattered through it 
Plain, voluminous folds of white crepe or silk mull are 
worn about the neck on ns. For 
morning wear there are now straight collars of figured 
or dotted percale or piqué 


ordinary occasi 
Children’s collars are very 
irge, of embroidered muslin, canvas, ric-rac, or 
chet. 
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Terms of Subscription for 1884. 


IME MAGAZINE, 





| The Home MaGaziye is not the competitor or rival of 
any other magazine, It seeks to occupy a field espe 
cially its own, and to work in that field in its own way, 


but always with the end of making wiser, better, and 


happier all who give it a weleome to their homes. 


The promised new serial from the pen of 


1 Copy, one year, . . . . . . $2.00 | 


2 Copies, “ . ° . ° . 3.50 
So #4 + + + + + 500} VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND, 


SS. * o . . . . 


and one to club-getter, 12.00) ‘ : 
20.00 | Who has been for so long a time a favorite with our 


readers, is commenced in this number. Her pen has 


aa” New subscribers for 1884 will receive, free, | heen nearly idle for the past two years on account of 
. . a , . be 1883. ‘ 
the Nevember and December numbers of ill-health, and we must congratulate both her and our 


Specimen numbers, 10 cents. 


readers on the degree of recovery which has enabled 


ga From four to eight pages of Butterick’s fashion | her to resume her literary work. The opening chapters 


illustrations, with prices of patterns, are given in every 


number. 


paz Additions to clubs can always be made at the 


club-rate. 


pa@-it is not require’ that all the members of a 


club be at the same post-office. 


pe Remit by Postal Order, Postal Note, Draft, or 


Registered Letter, 

pa Be very careful, in writing, to give your post- 
Office address and also that of your subscribers. Al 
ways give Town, County, and State. 


pa Subscribers who wish a change of address must 
give notice ae early as practicable after receipt of a 
number, and in all cases before the tenth of the euc- 
ceeding month, ae no change of address can be made 
between the tenth and twentieth of any month, 


REMOVAL. 


The office of the Home MAGazine has been removed 


from 227 South Sixth Street to 920 Walnut Street. 


A MAGAZINE FOR THE PEOPLE. 


It is gratifying to know that our effort to give the 
public a thoroughly pure, useful, and yet highly at 
tractive magazine, designed especially for home read 
ing and culture, is meeting with such large favor and 
thet the circle of its readers is constantly widening, 

Established over thirty years ago by T. 8. Arthur, 
who still remains its editor, “Tae Home Magazine” 
has been during all that period a welcome visitor in 
thousands of American homes, and to day has 
stronger hold upon the people than ever. Younger 
and fresher talent unite with the editor's maturer 
judgment in keeping it always up to the alvancing 
tastes and the home and social culture of the times. 

While there will be no change in the general tone, 
character, and style of the MaGazine for the coming 


year, many new attractions will be introduced. The 


typography and illustrations, which now compare | 


favorably with those of the more high priced literary 
magazines, will be still farther improved. Our aim is 


to make it the most beautiful, as well as the most | 


interesting, of all the household magazines. 


of her new story, 
“BUT A PHILISTINE,” 


show the old vigor and grasp of subject, and the sub 
tle characteri@&tion for which she is so eminently dis- 
tinguished. 

All who remember “ Lester's Wife,” by Mrs. Isadore 
Rogers, will look with interest for a new serial story 
from her pen now in preparation, and which will be 
ready some time early in the coming year. We shall 
commence its publication on the completion of Miss 


Townsend's story. 
in the various literary and other departments of the 
MAGAzine nearly all of the old favorites of our readers 


will be represented : 


“CHATTY,” 
«“ PIPSEY,” 
“ EARNEST,” 
“LICHEN,” 
MADGE CARROL,” 
“ FAUSTINE,” 
VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND, 
ANNIE L. MUZZE\, 
MARGARET B. HARVEY, 
HARRIETTE WOOD, 
H. 8. ATWATER, 
SUSAN B. LONG, 


“RUTH ARGYLE,” 
MRS, A. L. WASHBURN, 
“BETSY BODKIN,” 
ROSELLA RICE, 
ISADORE ROGERS, 
ELLA F. MOSBY, 
ROBERT C. MEYERS 
MARY W. EARLY, 
ADELAIDE STOUT, 
GRACE ADELE PIERCE, 
HELEN H. 8. THOMPSON, 
| “MARJORIE MOORE,” 
Erc., Erc., Erc. 


With such a corps of writers, and leading English 
| nagazines and new books to draw from when desirable, 
the Home Magazine for 1884 cannot fail to be replete 
with the highest interest nor to hold its advanced po- 
sition among periodicals 


wet a 


soba ex 
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WOMAN’S GLORY. 


QUOTATIONS AND ANNOTATIONS. 


Presumably ever since recorded time began-—cer 


tainly since Poesie had birth—the hair has justly been 
the crown 


by 


regarded the chief, as it unquestionably is 
ing, charm of beauty. So highly was it esteemed 


the ancients that ArpuLrius declared 


Even Venus herself, if she destitute of hair, 
though surrounded by the Graces and Loves, would 


not have charms to please her own husband, Vulcan.’ 


was 


Not only to women but to men the hair was deemed 
essential, and its los 
Tueocnitus wrote 


was mourned as a real calamity 


**My hair and my beard added charms to my face.” 


Gay ANACREON once sadly sang: 

“Oft with wanton smiles and jeers 
Women tell me I'm in years ; 
I, the mirror when I view, 
Find, alas! they teil me true; 
Find my wrinkled forehead bare, 
And regret my falling hair.’ 


Happy the age in which we live! Now, nobody need 
waste any regrets upon falling hair, for AYER’s Harr 
Vicor puts an immediate stop to the falling out of the 
hair and so healthfully stimulates the scalp as to cause 
the speedy replacement of any portion of its natural 
sovering that has been lost. 


Perronivs, with satirical humor, addressed one who 
was bald 


“Thou, late exulting in thy golden heir 
As bright as Phoebus, or as Cynthia fair, 
Now view'st, alas! thy forehead smooth and plain 
As the round fungus, daughter of the rain, 
Smooth as the surface of well-polished brass, 
And fly'st with fear each laughter-loving lass, 
Death hastes amain, thy wretched fate deplore; 
Fall'n te thy hair, and beauty is no more.” 


hair 
hair 


But now, Ayer’s Hair Vigor invigorates the 
roots, causes the growth of a new covering of 
upon bald heads, even those bare as the mushroom or 
brass of the poet’s fancy—where the roots are not 
ibsolutely destroyed, which is very rarely the case 
ind so restores beauty 

That hair must be long, to be beautiful upon the 
heads of women, has ever been an axiom. The Apostle 
Paun evidently thought so when he informed the 
Corinthians that 


Ifa woman have long hair, it is a glory to her 


OVID wrote: 


“They, who have seen her, own they ne'er did trace 
More moving features in a sweeter face 
Yet, above all, her fength of hair they own 
In golden ringlets wav'd and graceful shown.” 
And Caavcer, with quaint precision of estimate 

“ Her yellow hair was braided in a tress, 
Behind her back, a yard long, I guess.’ 
And Drypen 


“ Fresh as the month and as the morning fair, 
Adown her shoulders fell her length of hair.” 


And Brron: 


“Down her white neck, long, floating auburn curls 
The least of which would set ten poets raving.’ 


And Balter: 


‘ Long glorious locks which drop upon thy cheek 
Like golden-hued cloud-flakes on the rosy morn 


But those are few who naturally have and retain | 


long hair. When it grows long it is apt to become 
weak, brittle, and to fallout. Any lady, however, can 
have long hair that will be luxurious and strong by 


the use of Aver’s Harn Vigor, which strengthens its | 
i 


ibe beautiful, 


| Aver’s Hair Vigor. 
| fragrant dressing for the hair, that entirely takes away 
| from it all harshness and dryness, makes it pliant and 
| silky, and develops to the fullest extent all the beauty 


| by its 


| hair. 


| by Dr. J.C, Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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growth, keeps the scalp clean and healthful, and re- 
moves the pellicles which are the real cause of prema- 
ture baldness 


only long, but abundant, to 
Mary Donnelly, of whom 


Hair requires to be not 
like that of 


ALLINGHAM sang 


brag of Ireland 
wh upon her 


‘Her hair's the 
It's rolling d 
twine 


80 weighty and 8o fine, 
neck, and gathered in a 
She might have had rival brags of Ireland if 
the girlsof her day had possessed Aver’s Harr Vicor, 
the hair to grow 
attainable by noth 


many 


which removes dandruff and causes 


} 


with a rich, luxuriant abundance, 


ing else except the infrequent and fickle favor of Na 
ture It s in 
little time have effected the improvement desired by 
Fair Annet is represented in an old Scottish bal 


lad as 


reality such a remedy as would ina 

who 

directing 

My maids, gae to my dressing-roome 
And dress to me my hair 

Whair-eir yee laid a plait before, 

yee lay ten times mair 


“et 


But not length and abundance both would suffice to 
perfect beauty, unless the charms of glossiness and 
softness were also possessed, An expert's taste was 
revealed in Byron's lines 


Her glossy hair was cluster’d o’er a brow 
Bright with intelligence and fair and smooth.” 
And not less sy mpathetic was MILTOoN’s descriptive 
line in the “ Mask of 


Comus :” 
“Sleeking her soft, alluring locks.” 


And right here it is well to observe that nothing 
sise gives such softness and glossiness to the hair as 
It is a delightfully clean and 


and brilliance of its color 

Nature may be aided in enhancement of beauty, but 
her work cannot be successfully counterfeited. Dyes 
and wigs do not deceive, and the former are generally 
highly injurious, That was understood even so long 
ago as UVID, who thus reproached his mistress 
I not tell you to /eave off dyeing your hair? 
Now left to dye. And yet nothing 
was handsomer than your locks. They came down to 
your knees and were so fine that you were afraid to 
comb * *® Yourown hand been the 
cause of the loss you deplore ; you poured the poison 
head, Now will you 


‘Did 
you have no hair 


} * 
them. has 


on your own Germany send 
slave's hair.’ 

But when age’s winter sheds ita frosty rime among 
our tresses, we can easily restore them to the natural 
freshness and color of youth by the application of 
Ayen'’s Hair Vieor, which is not a dye and contains 
no coloring matter, but which has this marvelous effect 
stimulation of the hair roots and color glands 

the practical restoration to them of youth And, as 
for wigs, good was the spirit of the lass whom Brome 
represents as saying: 

“Though my hair's little, I'll not carry 
A wig for an auxiliary. 
If my locks can’t, another's sha’n't, invite you.’ 


Then is no need fora wig, when Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


| will, in a short time, grow a fine head of one’s own 


If ladies wish to attain—in the words of Cra 


SHAW 
“Tresses, that wear 
Jewels, but to declare 
How much themselves more 


precious are 
they have only to use Arer’s Hair Vigor, prepared 
For sale by 


all druggists. 





a ey tan 
real 
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IS CONSUMPTION CURABLE? 

An annual death-rate of nearly one hundred thousand 
by consumption in the United States wes, so fur as 
the medical profession is concerned, a most emphatic 
and disheartening negative to this question. But 
under the new Vitalizing Treatment of Drs, Starkey & 


Palen, of 1109 Girard Street, Philadelphia, quite as 


emphatic an affirmative can bedeclared. This Treat 
ment ha naugurated a new erain the healing art. 
We are speaking within the limits of facts when we 
say that d r the past thirteen years in thousands of 
cases thie | gre of consumption has been arrested 
by its us { hundreds of lives saved, In many in 


stances w t seemed that the patient could not sur- 


vive for more in a few days or a few weeks the vital 
forces ave wllied, and there has been a slow, but 
sure, retu » better and more comfortable health 
We cant » carnestly urge the necessity of using 
the new Treatment in the very commencement of p 
monary t ind before the disease has made any 
serious inroads upon the system and reduced its power 
to contend with so dangerous an enemy. Too many 
of the cases which come to them are of long standing, 
and the chances for a radical and permanent cure just 
so far remote That their Treatment benefits or cure 
so large at rtion of these cases, is often as much 
a surprise emselves as to their patients, If your 
cough be ing troublesome, if you are beginning 
to lose fl | strength, and have night-sweats, don’t 
wait a day before sending for such documents and re- 


ports of cases as will enable you to understand the} 


nature and action of their new Treatment. Take your 


enemy in time and the chances are all in favor of your | 


They will be mailed to you promptly. | 


dislodging him 


Uses or tar Sunrtower.—It may not be generally 
known that the sunflower, which has recently claimed 
such a prominent place for purposes of decoration, has 
considerable commercial value. Its nut-like seeds are 
not only extremely valuable as food for poultry, but 
they also afford an excellent oil, especially useful for 
lubricating machinery. The residue of the seeds, after 
the oil has been expressed, makes a cake said to be 
superior to linseed as food for cattle. The stalks fur 
nish a good textile fibre, largely used by the Chinese, 
and the blossoms yield a lasting and brilliant yellow 


dye 


PURCHASING AND SUPPLY DEPARTMENT, 


We have established a Purchasing and Sup- | 


ply Department in connection with our Maga- 
sine, through which any one residing at a distance 
From the city may secure the services of a person of 


experience, good taste, and judgment in the selection | 


and forwarding by mail or express any articles 


that may be desired, such as ladies’ and} 
children’s wearing apparel, goods for | 


household use and decoration (as fur- 
niture, carpets, and upholstery, china, 
glass, and silver ware, pianos, parlor 
organs, scientific instruments, eic., etc.), 
art materials, whether for | ere 
drawing, or fancy needlework, etc., etc. 
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Stamped patterns and designs for needlework and 
various slyles of embroidery will be selected and Sor- 
warded. The lady in charge of our “Art at 
Home’? Department will answer all inquiries in 

| regard to style or cost of material for any desired 
article. In cases where the materials and appropriate 
designs for ornamental needlework are 
| wanted, she will, y the matter is left to her taste and 
experience, select both the design and material, 

Thus, at a comparatively trifling charge, persons at 
a distance fromthe city can secure the services 
of an experienced and reliable person, 
of good taste and judgment, in the selection 

| of any articles they may desire to purchase, getting 
through this person an advantage in the market which 
they would hardly be able to obtain if here and shop- 
ping for themselves 

Five per cent, will be charged on the price 
of goods ordered and supplied Where the amount 
purchased ts below five dollars, twenty-five cents will be 
the commission on each transaction. No commission 
will be charged for buy ng paper -stamping patterns or 
for stamping where the material is furnished. On all 
other purchas® the commission as above, 

When samples are requested, twenty-five cents 
must be inclosed. If goods are afterward ordered, 
this swm will be deducted from the bill. 

All inquiries from those who desire to make pur- 
chases will be promptly answered 

All orders must be accompanied by the amount of 
bill, including charg a 

Goods forwarded by express or mail at the pur- 
chaser’s risk, 

Addreas T. S. ARTHUR € SON, 
920 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


, 


Answers to Correspondents. 


(G. C.)—A very pretty bridal gift of your own 
handiwork would be a handkeréhief-case, made of 
white satin, lined with pale blue. On the white satin, 
embroider or paint a spray of wild roses and quilt the 
lining. 


(R. 8. T.)—A useful and pretty Christmas gift for a 
gentleman would be to embroider suspenders. We can 
| furnish them, commenced, in a variety of designs. 
| (8. G. H.)—Crash comes in several different widths. 
You had best send length and width of your table and 
|} we can then give the exact estimate. It will come 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $2.00 with the ma 
terials for working it, 


(R. D. C.)—Crewels are 5 cents a skein; wool arra 
cene, 4 cents a skein or 35 cents a dozen; silk arracene 
| is 75 cents a dozen or 8 cents a skein, Patterns for 

stamping cost from 20 cents up, according to size 
| We have no price-list. 

(D. 8.)\—A decorated china dinner and tea service 
containing 127 pieces can be bought for $55.00. With 
a design of wild roses on a white ground sets can be 
bought as low as $21.00, but none that we could recom 
mend either for beauty or durability. 

(C. L.)—Children’s wicker high chairs can be bought 
for $3.00, $4.00, and $4.50. They make very useful 
Christmas gifts. 

(G. D, R.)—The crashed raspberry and strawberry 
shades have gone quite out of style. Can send you a 
very good flannel for dress goods as low as 60 cents a 
yard, double width. 


(R. C. L.)—We can send you a very pretty decorated 
| china chamber set for $6.00, without, or $10.00 witb, 
' the slop-jar. 
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IT LEADS ALL. An Old Soldier’s 


medicine is made, 


elely meets the want 


No other blood-purifying 
ever been prepare which oOcoMp 
of physicians and the gene ral public as 


Ayer’s sarsaparilla. 


It leads the list as a tru 


SARSAPARIL wi 
stem. 
ATARRH : or scrotu is Catarrh, AYER'S SARSA 

! l the true remedy It has 

CAT cured numberless cases, It will stop 
he naus ARR atarrhal discharges, and remove the sick 
ping odor of the breath, whi indications of scrofu 

ious OFigin 


A chare 
Hutto, Tex,, Sept. 28th, 1882 
At the TH of two years, one of my children was ter 


ribly afflicted with ulcerous running 
t DUS: es on its face and neck At the 
same time its eves were swollen, much in- 

Batned, and very 


j Physicians told us 
30 a powerful alterative medicine must be employed 
They EE iF S ending AYER’ 


SORE 


ence to 2 
permanent cure 
existence of any se ah, 
of any disorder 
effectual results 


eore 


8B BARSAPARILLA 


ns, was continued to a complete and 
»evidence has since appeared of the 
tendencies; and no treatment 
was ever attended by more prompt or 


‘Yours truly B, F. JOHNSON 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists ; $1, six bottles for 9 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A marvel of purity, strength, 
More economical than the ordinary | 
kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the multi- | 
tude of low test, short weight, alum or phosphate powders | 


This powder never vartes 
and wholesomeness. 


Sold only in cans, Royal BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wal] 


Street, New York 


or has 


preparation for al 


SCROFU A Say ate 


itand expel it from your 


A few doses produced a perceptible 
yrrovement, which, by an adher- { 
( ES 0 
of ali 


youngest chil 


EXPERIENCE. 


May kd 
of th 


1882 


TeX AS 
t é@ valuable 


MARY FEGTORA 


hurch 


Ayah 


as a cough romedy 

‘While with ¢ 

cksburg, | contracted as 
dangerous cough. 

1 we came to a countr re 


sarmy 
re cold, which t 
1 no rel 
where, On @8kK if ( 
» remedy, I was urged to try Ayer’s CHERRY Pr 
tAl 
‘I did so, and was rapidly cured. Si 
kept the PECTORAL constar ' *, for family use, and 


Il have found it to be an invaluable remedy 


nce then I have 


r throat 


and lung diseases, ] HITLEY 


Thousands of testimonial» rrompt cure 


) 


bronchial and lung affections by the use 


AYerR’s CHERRY atable, the 


dren 


PECTORA Being very pal 
take it readily 


J. C. Ayer & Co,, Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. 








CASKET. 


AC - NTS No knowledge of Music necessary. 


can make $10 a day 
selling our goods. 
Send for our Cata- 
logue, and state you 
wish te act as agent. 


The latest and most perfect 
Instrument. Plays the moat 
exquisite music equal to a 
Parlor Organ. Enclosed ina 
beautiful gill ornamental 
AUTOMATICINSTBUMENTs, case. A = can play it. 

Price, with 4 tunes, 310. 
$5, $6, 87,88 to $25. Send C. O. D., or P. 0. order 
MUSIC BOXES PLAYING ONE TUNE, 81.00, 

This being the oldest and only reliable house 
clusively to the manufacture of Mechanical Mus 
ments, parties need not hesitate to forward 
“ h will be refunded in every case ft goods 
represente We refer to anv Bank or 

M EC HANICAL ORGU IN ETT E co 
831 Broadway, bet. 12th and 18cu§Ses., N. Yy. 





State if you wish 
this book in Eng- 
lish or German. 





WORTH 
SENDING FOR 


Dr. J. H. Schenck has just published a book on 


DISEASES OF THE LUNGS 


and HOW THEY CAN BE CURED, 

which heoffers to send FR EF, post-paid, to all ap 
plican sta. It contains valuable ing ormation for all who 
suppose themselves afflicts d with, or liable to any 
disease > of the throat or lune Wention this paper, 


Or.J.H. SCHENCK & SON, Philadelphia. 





Be a pate 
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REGISTERED. 


The general THE NEW 
excellence of SILK FINISH 
these goods has or tHe 
cabled the ELBERON 
take the lead 2 

other BETTER ADAPTED 


Than any other for 


COSTUMES, 
Dress Trimmings 


AND 


MILLINERY. 


make and they 


unrivalled 


These goods pos- 
sess qualities which 
j NOTICE. make them superior 


To prevent Imitation, the below stamp will for fine wear, aad 





be found on every fourth yard of these goods. they are the only 

c N | S H velveteen that is suf- 
ATLA T AUDEN iy clently ne for MIL 

a liner’s use; hence, aa 


an economical sub- 
stitute for fine grade 
SILK VELVET, they 
stand unrivalled. 


WEAR. 





ELPEF 





ENDORSED BY 


| ee ” : puieninit Tonal T 
| THE LEADING MERCHANTS OF THE UNITED S$ ATES. l 


It comes in FAST BLUE BLACK in all the NEWEST AND 
MOST FASHIONABLE COLORS, 


FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST CLASS RETAIL ESTABLISHMENTS. 
JOBBERS ONLY Supplied by 


WM. OPENHYM & SON, === 


SOLE ACENTS, 
42, 44, 46, 48 & 50 Creene Street, New York. 
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2o(is. forPerfect Musical Outfit 


EXTRAORDINARY ed Staten has, some kind of Musteal 

N. ed States has some kind of Musical 
EXT! from the plain Melodeon to the Y 8B. AR CA i t one in @ thousand persons ever become 
adopts in the art of Music, which even Mendeolsotn and Mosart couid not become masters of technically. But Bucke 
ner’s Musical Chart does away with the necessity of becoming proticients in the art. It is the result of years 
of intense application, by 8 Leading Professor, 6ndisa therough though simple, Self-Instructor for 
Melodeoa, Piano, or Organ. A child (without the aid ofa teacher,) can learn in a few hours to play any of these 
instru nents as easily as if it had gone through months of Yustruction aud hard practice tis a grand 
inv tion and saves hundreds of dollars to any person lucky enough If you already have the rudl- 
ments of music, this will aid you in mastering the whole art ;\f not, y ng ht ahead, and learn all, easily 
and perfectly. Have you no musical \astrumenaton which to practic low Init utes @ach day at some friend's 
residence Will make you perfect, so that you can play anywhere in response to calls. The highest class of Professors of 
Music unite in saying that Buckner’s Music Chart loads anything oftts kind, Heretofore the Churt has never 
been sold for less than $f, , but now, that We have secured the sale of the cenuine, We have resolved to send the 
Chart for Tw enty-Five ‘eomts and also, to send 84 Pieces of Beautiful Music, vocal ®o¢ lostrumental.— 
full music sheet size, Free to every purchaser. Ali the new opera geins of Mascot Billee Taylor, Olivette, Waltzes, 
Songs, Masourkas, ANI les, ote., words and oy Music lovers have never had such bargains offered 

D TH + N K! 84 Complete Pieces of Music, in addition te Buc 
* ners Music al Chart, ail f Nv ‘ENT! 

is no catchpenny AND Dd Our house is among the staunchest in New York City in ie 
tation to sustain. Our neighbors inthe best part ofthe city, know ua, for we have been among them for years. 
The leading Newspaper and the great Co mercial Agenctes all Know us, and speak in good terms of us 25 cents 
sent to us wil! [neure your receiving by return mall, postage free, One Buckner’s Chart, and 84 Pieces of 
Popular Music, Ifyou are notentirelysatisied, we will return the money. Willsend Three Charts and Three Bets 
of Musictor Sixty Cents. 2 ct. and 9 ct. postage stamps taken. 42% page illustrated catalogue of Organettes, Vio- 


Bsr ideas World Manut’g Co, ‘122 "Nassau Street, New York, ; 
GUNS ttcs\ineens ctx wesas, Basbory: "| THB BIGGES?  FHING QUT Scet‘Pre0,°* 


. to per day at home. Samples worth $6 free. | New) E. NASON & CO., 120 Fulton Street, N 
_ Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Me. a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
4 free NTE A. Hacer & Co., Portland, Me 


42 Elegant Darned 1 
Net Patterns: 60 WA Male or female agents to sell 
. Artistic signs lurkish Rug Patterns 
F eusington Neediework, such as and bunches ANT . 5. F ROST & ( CO. _ Biddeford, } Me, 
of Roses, Daisies, Pansies, Ferns apple: blows ma, &c, &c.; ——see 
25 Border Designs of flowers and vines, for Embroidering zriINw's TiN G AE OS 
dresses and other garment and @& Elegant Patterns for From 76 cents to $150. A Circulars free 
Corners, Borders and Centres for Plano-Covers, Table Covers | package of 65 varieties of type, cuts, & 
or Scarfs, Tidies Lambrequins, &c., alifor 2 ts., post paid blank cards, LO cents. Printers’ JOREPH W ATSON, 
Stamping Outfit of 2@ full sise Perforated Patterna, lustruction Book, 15 cents, 19 Murray St., New York. 
Powder, Distributing Pad. Inetractions, &c , - - = 
Our Book ** Manual of Needlework teaches 
kinds of EMsRompERY eat «. Crocheting, Lace VY aking, 
4c., 85 cents, 4 fort All the above for One Dollar. % Our Combt 
_ Address Patten Pub. Co. 4? Barclay SN. ¥ Beane Ly Best English Nee: 
os = es, assorted ; also 2 Steel Bodkins, 7 © cotton Darn- 
2 Wool, 2 Varn, 1 Worsted, 1 Motto, 


3 Button Needles, 1-2 doz. new style 
oe | Fringed Napkins, 1 Japanese Handkerchief, 25 
tend bef pe Patterns, and 10 pieces new Popular 
THE ART INTERCHANGE, a fortnightly 16-page fle usic, all sent free to any one sending Oo. } or 
ustrated journal of all Art ewok, Brass ‘Hammes ring r large J Hnatraed fasnly paper enuiied s} 
x 3 Thecream of choice reading’ 
wil) 


, , ny u months. 
Painting, Embroidery, Carving, Modelling. For 188, taken.) For a2 lub of ¢ and 81.0) 


how 








EXTRA FULL-PAG STUDIES IN OOLOR, MONTH: d 
LY; also regular full-sized double-sheet working design Pope bot and 4 
supplements, Questions promptly answered in the | aper, 

and suggestions given without charge, Established 

The only art re er giving colored supplements, 3.00 


year ; #ix and three months subscriptions received. Se A | tB 
Toy zs INBED | cuRISTMAS CARDS. 


Se. in stamps for ae ample c opy and catalogue of illustrated 

rpecial handbooks on all branches of Art Work, Mention FRINGED | ; tmas Cards, 

this Alagazine, WM. WHITLOCK, 140 Nassau St., N. Y. X- MAS » deautiful colors, — with silk 
; por, no two alike, by mat), post 


Large, Fancy wit rtising Cards, all ah no | for 50 cts. William M. 
J two alike, cts. CARD CO,, Montpelier, Vt aldson & Co., Cincinnati, 0 


=] 7 NW 


DEMOREST’S Stxse cctraceiie CACHEMIRE 


reaction in favor of the pm, cone , silks which have M4 & 
cently been displaced by figured materials, Already 
there ie tnguiry or the black silks which are known to Oriental, Abyssinien, | Norma. 
combine the wearing qualities with the peculiar softness | ' 
of texture, depth of tone, and beautiful lustre which have | SINGLE WARP DOUBLE WARP. | TRIPLE war, | 
been achieved by a first class manufacturer. These silks _ 
have been known by the following brands 

CacneMire Onrenta, possessing the softness and dura- Are the best L. YONS biack silks for weer, 
bility of Indian cashmere ; CACHEMIRE ABYssINIEN, Com- in gre -— ee. with the 2 Ingies: an 1 
bining strength of warp with the depth and lustre of the | ALL. FIRST CLAS RETA 
richest silk, and Cacuwemime Norma, which for purity of GooDs sd cm throughout the country. 
material, beauty of touch and appearance and velvet-like - ——— _ 
richness cannot be equalled 

‘hese silks are what they seem ; 























— ® 





they do not crack or wear shiny ; the strength of a thin silken fibre & not sacri- 
ficed to a surface gloss, nor are t! 16 threads charged with a substance to make them thick and weighty. 

Abyesinien and Norma are pure, rich silks, good through and through ; they will ‘turn’ and 
heir merits, and think there is no better investment than one of 
York, are the wholesale agents for the United States 


*“Cachemire Or iental 
make over, and we recommend them specially for t 
these justly famed silks, A. Person, Harriman & 
and they can be obtained of first-class dry goods houses now throughout theeountry 
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You Dirty boy! 


ALL THE LEADINC DRUCCISTS SELL PEARS’ SOAP. 
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BAVENO VELVETEEN. 


THE BROCHE IN ALL 
FASHIONABLE 
SHADES. 





The PLAIN VELVETEEN 
‘ inall the FASHION- 
ABLE SHADES. 






The glossiness of the pile Tf it were not for the 


price, no one would suspect 


“Gaualsiogu 


makes it equal in appear- 


ance to the best Silk Velvet. its not being made of silk. 















For Ladies’ Costumes, Men's Smoking Jackets, and Children’s Suits, 


PRH-BMIN ENTLY 
The On 


y Real Substitute for Genoa Silk Velvet 


Baveno Velveteen haswon the suffrages of all discrim- 
inating ladies, and won them on its intrinsic merits, it 
has a surface which &§ simply perfect. Being woven 
Jrom finer yarns than any other make, it ts softer and 
' lighter to the touch, and much richer looking. 

TO BE HAD OF ALL FIRST CLASS RETAILERS. 


THE TRADE SUPPLIED BY M/LLS & GIBB, NEW YORK. 


renter Mrs. C. THOMPSON’S 
Restoration Also manufacturer of the celebrated Tnomrson Parext Wave. 
to Health ’ ry VA 
Land Beauty | og Wes 
to the 
2 CUTICURA 
~»)) REMEDIES.” 


hg ony woah 
Boston lady 





PD 8Fiev RING Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, Itebing 

Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and Infantile Hu- 
mors cured by the Curicura Remepies, 

Coricura Reso.venr, the new blood purifier, cleanses 
the blood and perspiration of impurities and poisonous ele- 
ments, and thus removes the eause. 

Corroura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itehing 
and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals Ulcers 
and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Cuticura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and Toilet 
Requisite, prepared from Cuticura, is indispensable in 
treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin Blemishes, 
a and Greasy Skin. 

Coticura Rewepies are absolutely pure, and the only 
infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents ; Soap, 

PARTICULARLY ADAPTED FOR 


25 cents ; Resolvent, #1. omer Drug and Chem. 

a YOUNC LADIES 
lumbi ; 

@) um 1a ‘Bicycles: wie 0 Sa =, = a ~ 4 hair seul 








your address plainly. includingyCounty and eats, 
we the most ELEGANT ASSORT MEN pS of 
\ } THE POPULAR STEEDS OF TO-DAY. ss Bew — of parties endeav ertng te oe 
e ¢ 


Send 3-cent stamp for 36-page Illus- youn Wrves representing them to 
= trated Catalogue, with price list and full } ee oe as I Cas mot allow any other 
fj information, | Goods sent C. O. D. dubject 1 to examination on payment 


THE POPE M’F'G Co., | of Express charges. 


REND FUR CATALOGUE TO HRAPQTARTERS OF 


ee | MRS. C. THOMPSON, 
LINSIST ON BEINC | No, 39 East 14th Street, |= NEW YORK. 


UPERFLUOUS HAIR. Madame Wambold’s Specific 


L Me) =13 D (o} 24 E | | jurtog g the skin. Send foracircular. Madame Wambold, 


a removes Superfiuous Hair without in- 
198 West sha aeaormadie Street, Boston, Mass. 
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COMPOUND OXYCEN 


FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASES. 


CATARRH. 
A lady at Oberlin, O., reports the following resnits 
in a case of long-standing eatarrh: 


“TI first took Compound Oxygen two years and @ 
half ago for catarrh. I had had it nearly all my life. 
The flow of mucus was almost constant, and it 
formed lumps which became very offensive before I 
could dislodge them. My bréath was very bad, in- 
deed, and my health wretched, One Treatment 
Compound Oxygen cured my catarrh so that.my br 
has not been bad since, a period of two years, although 
the discharge from my nose is still considerable, 

“I got another Treatment for my mother, wld was 
in the first stages of consumption, and jt helped her 
greatly. At first her lungs were 66 sore that she 
could not ffl them when inhaling, buat this gradu- 
ally grew better, and she has had no return of lung 
troubl . 2 

“The ¢ Bp a sd Oxygen helped my catarrh when 
everything elee had Jailed ssaat wuter, iodide of pot- 
ash, snuff, carbolic acid, and all other things usually 
prescribed. J do not feel now as if my breath made me 
a nuisa 


TUBERCULAR CO 

PLICATED WITH. ASTHMA 
of the marvelous results which we are 
*meeting with in our administration of 
following 


Anotl 
constantis 
Compound Oxygen is described in the 
letter from a patient in South Carolina : 


CoLumBrta, 8. C., May 14th, 1888. 

“ Drs. STARKEY & PALEN;—I/t is a pleasure, yet it 
is a duty, to tell you of the great benefit derived 
from the use of thé contents of one of your blue 
bottles. For seme -vears I have been afflicted with 
tubercwar consumption, complicated with severe 
asthma, both diseases inherited. I)peh taking eold 
L.euifer intensely, my: lungs becoming clogged, and 
breathing and raising are painful efforts and at 
times almost an impossibHity, Imthese paroxysms 


I have often been eet to be dying, and, on.two 
or three oecasions, had not relief been obtained. 1 
should have died, TI have had the bést medical 


treatment, and every physician who has attended 


me has regarded my recovery from some of my at- | 


tacks asa marvel, Only the most powerful medi- 
cines had any effeet, while, for my asthma, nothing 
had ever given measmach relief as tobacco smok- 


ing. 

* From the earl of last May until the 26th of 
July, | was not able to lie down day or night, and 
then got relief only by going from Hendersonville, 
North Carolina, to the of Cresar’s Head Moun- 
tain, where the strictureseemed loosened and pro- 
fuse expectoration began. 

“A few weeks subsequent I took another cold, and 
vsician toldime If I did not get speedy retiet 


my ph 

I would die from suffocation; that I was beyond 

the help of any medicine he could give. My only 

hope was to start at once for an ocean trip. On my | 
way to the coast I stopped in Aiken for rest, ex pec- 

toration suddenly begun, and I obtained relief. 


‘After my return home Tordered your Compound 


Oxygen apparatus a8an experiment, and, | confess, 
with but a faint hepe of benefit. 

“T began your Treatment in December, using only 
the blue bottle, and my improvement hasbeen an as- 


Our Treatise on Womponnd Oxygen is sent 
covery, nature, andaefion of this new remedy, 
which have so far attended its use. 


SUMPTION COM- 


tonishmenht to every one knowing the circumstances. | 
have met had a severe attack since beginning the 
| Treatment, although | have had a severe.cold, The 
| ree seemed to loosen the mucus and expecto- 
ra WAS Casy and painiess, Iam thirty-one years 
old, Llhave gained, while using the Oxygen, thirty 
pounds, Which, to one weighing ninety pounds, is a 
1 le increase. . Five of my. friends have 
your apparatus on account of its wonderful 
paar meé@and all of them feel benefited, This 
je the first testimonial I have ever given and I did 
NOL suppese T could write such a statement, with 
fes ability to publication, but I feetgo thankful to 
| you for the great benefit | have derived And am so 
; desirous that others suffering as I bawe may test 
your, Treatinendt, that 1 waive all seruples to address. 
ng you asido, My husband is the O ‘or of In- 
ternal Revenue for the State and he wi nfirm al) 
I havesaid, With the most sincere gratitude for this 

new enjoyment of life, believe me 

* Very traly yours, . 


“Hecen B. BRAYTON.” 


®INDUCING SLEEP. 
| In our reports from patients we have 
testimony to the influence of Com pou 
A gentieman writing fom 


@niformn 
min 
| producing sleep. lans- 
| Nleld, Ohio, says: 
“On ‘the day after your Treatment came avife 
| took. her.first inhalation, having carefally ted 
herself beforehand regarding your imhs ons 
Her first inhalation was in the evening before retir- 
ing, and although she had not been able peacefully to go 
| to sleep one evening in a week Jor a month or marge be- 
| fore, on account of nervous twitehings, she at ante fell 
| asleepand enjoyed the first good refreahing night s rest 
| for weeks, She remarked inomedtately after inhal- 
ing that she had such « comfortable feeling tither breast 
| and lungs, and that there was a warmth and free 
dom there that was entirely new and exceedingly 
pleasant, Her rest has not been disturbed but one 
single night since that time.” 


al 
‘IN A CRITIGAL CONDITION,” 
| The wife of a patient at Jackson, Mich., referring 
to the great ehatge in her busband’s condition after 
using Compound Oxygen for a short time, says; 
“You will know that when Mr. G+ commeneed 
| your Treatment he was in a pretty critical condition, 
and that this was (he last resert before trying a change 
of climate. But must say that the Oxygen has done 
wonderfully in hiscaxe. it hag quieted his neryous 
system, brought life and warmth into his onee cold and 
benumbed limbs, and helped digestion, He has a 
|clearer complexion (it was yellow before), and has 
| gained in flesh.’ 
wipe 
BETTER IN EVERY WAY. 
A patient, writing of the effects of thé Treatment, 
| Says: 
| “TT am mich belter in every way 


I still have a 


| cough, but it is not near so troublesome. The severe 


pain through my chest has left and J have a springi- 
ness in my feelings, when J ‘before felt a ble depres- 
sion. I can fill my longs to their full extent: wi nt 


| pain of ary kind” 


free of charge. It contains a history of the dis: 
and a record of many of the remarkable results 


DePosrroRY, In New York.—Dr. John Turner, 862 Broadway, who has charge of our 
Depository in New York city, will fillorders.fer the Compound Oxygen Treatment and may 


be consnited by letter or in person. 


Derosrrory_ oN Pactric Coast.—H. EF. Mathews, 606 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 


California, will fill orders for the Compound Ox 
FRAUDS AND IMITaTIoNs,—Let it be elear 
made and dispensed by the undersigned. 


ven Treatment on Pacific Coast. ; 
ly understood that Compound Oxygen is only 


Any substanee: made elsewhere, and called Com- 


pound Oxygen, ts spurious and worthless, and those who buy it. simply throw away their money, 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 


will in the end discover, 


as the 
G ~ RKEY, A. M., M. 7 
GE PALEN.PRBLMD, 2209 and 2113.Gt 


tpard SE. (Between Chestnut & Market), Phzla.;Pa. 
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